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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, Sc. 
From March 26th, to April 25th, 181], 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


. |Barom. 


26 | 30.32 
27} 30.35 
30.62 
29) 30.51 
30} 30.4 
31] 30.3 


Apr] 30. 
2) 29.95 
$1 30, 
4) 80.2 
5) 301 
6) 29.8 
7| 29.7 
8| 29.7 

9) 29.85 
10} 29,92 
29,94 
12} 29.93 
13) 29,04 
14} 29.92 
15] 80.15 
16) 29.83 


17 | 29.9 
IS} 29.5 
19} 29.5 
20} 29.385 
21) 29,82 
22) 29.85 
23 | 29.86 
24) 30.5 
25 | 30.1 
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Fhermom.! Rain. 


Weather. 


Clear 


49 | 
53 


Rain 
Clear 


loudy 


0.02 | Snow 
— | Clear 
0.01 | Snow 
— | Clear 
0.02 | Showers: 
——| Clear | 
0.01 | Showers 
-—— | Clear 
0.05 | Rain 

OS | 
0.05 | 
0.02 | Showers 
0.03 

O41 | Rain 
—— | Clear 


Quantity of Rain,..... 1.03 


May 4.—No Night. 


14.—Court of Segsion sits. 
16.—General Assembly sits. 
22.—Sun enters Gemini, 24m. past O morn. 
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High Water at Leith, 
For May 18) 1. 


Morn.) Even, 
Days. M, 
W. Ws 26) 9 5 
Th 4110 15 
4511 13 
Sa 4/11 39 
Su 23 
M. 6O 44 1° 6 
Tu. 7} 1 25,1 45 
W. s}2 442 93 
Th 92 4233 2 
F. 103 42 
Sa. 11} 3) 25 
Su. 12! 4 48) 5 12 
M. 13:5 5 
Tu. 1416 347 5 
W. 15| 7 38) 8 It 
Th. 16, 8 27 
Fr. 1710 410 38 
Sa. ISiil 41 
Su. 19 O 7 
M. 20) 0 84 0 59 
Tue 21) 1 43 
W. 2232 2 
Th. 23} 2 45,3 6 
Fr. 243 24/3 48 
| Sa. 25,4 20 
Su. 26) 4 40) 4 59 
M. 2715 185 39 
Tu. 28) 5 59 6 2 
W. 45:7 
'Th. 301 7 40, 8 10 
kK. 31) 8 40) Q Ih 


MOON’S PHASES 
ror May, 


Apparent time at Edinburgr. 
D. M. U. 

Full Moon 22 Onoor. 

LastQuart.15 9 Onoor. 

New Moon22 25 lOmorn, 

First Quart. JO 46 6 morn. 
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Description of Vallev field House. 
ALLEYFLELD Hovse,the seat 


of Sir Robert Preston, Bart. 
is situated in the eastern part of the 
parish of Culross. ‘The mansion is 
modern, elegant, and commodivus. 
Hcing situated near the Firth of 
Forth, it commands an extensive 
View ovet thet arm of the sea, as 
Weil as over the beautiful earses of 
Valkirk and Stirling. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
History. 


SMALL specimen 

ie of the China tree, 
Magnolia fuseata {one of the rare 
Y ants brought from Kew by the pre- 
flowered in 
ih upper stove in the Botanic Gar- 
den here, The flowers ore sweet- 
scented, hut nowlse ‘They 


April 1.— 


hive not before been produced in 
Scotland. 

April 7 and 8.—Intense frost, with 
showers of hail and snow, and a 
strong gale from N. W., continued 
for these two days. The mercury 
in the thermometer was several 
Thnes at 24°, and ence as low as 20’, 
or IZ degrees below the freezing 
polit. Veget ation had been pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and has thus met 
with a very severe check. 

A few Swallows (tlirundo rusti- 
cn) were observed, for the first time 
this year, skinming the mill-pond 
at Canenmilis, on the afternoon of 
Sunday the 7th, during a shower of 
snow. ‘hey were observed on the 
same Duddingstone Lake. 

», The weather has again 
m end the extent oi 
inischief done to gardens and pur- 
series has become manifest. The 
crops of apricots and of peaches are 
in general destroyed; and mot of 
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List of Artists, 


the seedling elms and hawthorns 
have perished. Elm-seed is sown 
in the preceding summer, and con- 
sequently comes up early in the 
spring. The seedlings were too 
young and tender to withstand the 
severity of the late frost. At the 
same period, the elm-tree was in 
full flower; and the anther were 
apparently injured by the frost ; so 
that it is not improbable that but 
little perfect seed will be produced 
this year. 

April 16.— Grass was this day 
mown on the richly irrigated mea- 
dow at the bottom of Salisbury 
Craigs, and sold in Edinburgh in 
very small bunches, at 2d. each. 
‘This is uncommonly early. The 
crass now cut, chiefly consists of 
the blades of poa trivialis. 
swallows had ina 
great measwre disappeared. They 
this day became numerous, for the 
first time. 
24.—Two specimens of the 
Hura crepitans, or Sandbox-tree, 
belonging to the natural order Eu- 
phorbiew of Jussieu, have produced 
temale flowers in the Botanic Gar- 
den small stove. This flower con- 
sists merely of a leng tubular style, 
with a spreading divided stigma, 
both leathery in substance, and 
purplish-red in colour. There is 
neither calyx nor corolla. The 
male flower is a catkin, but has not 
appeared ; consequently, the seed- 
vessel will not come to maturity. 
We believe that the sandbox-tree 
has not before flowered in Scotland. 
It is a native of Mexico, but is cul- 
tivated in Jamaica, on account of 
us rapid growth, the fine shade it 
affords, and the beauty of its fo- 
liage. It there grows thirty or for- 
ty teet high. The Botanic Garden 
plants are only about four feet high. 
The seed-vessels, when ripe, burst 
with a crack, like the report of a 


small pistol ; hence the trivial name 
crepiians. 
N. 
Canonmills, 
26th April 1811. 


List of Artists whose Pieces have ap- 
peared in the Exhibition for 18). 


N R George Watson, Presideyt 
Mr Henry Raeburn 

Mr John Henning 

Mr Alexander Galloway 

Mr John Moir 

Mr William Douglas 

Mr Alexander Carse 

Mr John E. Woolford 

Mr James Stevenson 

Mr John Brooks 

Mr John Beugo 

Mr Patrick Syme 

Mr James Home 

Mr Walter Weir 

Mr John Watson 

Mr Michael Morrison 

Mr Thomas Brooks 

Mr Daniel Somerville 

Mr D. Thomson 

Mr Robert Scott 

Mr Alexander Nasmyth 

Mr Peter Nasmyth 

Mr Hugh W. Williams 

Mrs Brown | 

Mr William Shiels 

Mr Jo. Allan 

Mr W. Murray 


_Mr J. Williams 


Mr S. Mackenzie 
Mr W. Lawson 
Mr J. Ainslie 

Mr W. kidd 

Mr J. Frazer 

Mr A. Keay 

Mr J. Kay 

Mr W. H. Lizars 
Mr A. Geddes 
Mr George Bruce 
Mr A. Mason 

Mr Andrew Mercer 
Mr James Thom 
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Mr J. Renton 

Mr Alexander Frazer 

Mr William Reid, Glasgow 
Mr John Pairman, Glasgow 
Miss C. Schetky 

Mr Shaw, Bath 

Miss Palmer, Wales 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 
factures, Chemistry, Science, and 
the Fine Arts. 


fQVUERE has been lately found 
upon the banks of one of the 
iakes of Lafirey, near Grenoble, a 
cold medal. The waters having 
withdrawn a little way, left this me- 
dal in view upon the sand. It is of 
ordinary size. The legend is p. N. 
Honorius F. AUG. Dominus nos- 
ter Honorius plus Jelixe Augustus; a 
head of the Emperor Honorius, en- 
circled with a diadem. On the re- 
verse, we read, Vicroria AvuGG. 
Victoria Augustorum ; and, in the 
field of the medal, rv. A war- 
rior, armed at all points, holding 
the labarum in his right hand, and 
the globe, surmounted with a figure 
of Victory, in his left, tramples an 
enemy under foot. ‘The exergue is 
comos. This medal was struck a- 
bout the year 421 of the vulgar era, 
on occasion of the victories gained 
by Constantius (a general whom 
Honorius had placed at the head o¢ 
his troops) over Constantine and 
Attalus, who had revolted against 
the authority of their sovercign.— 
Honorius rewarded Constantius by 
giving him his sister Placidia in mar- 
nage, and by declaring him Augus- 
fus, in the year 421. The reverse 
ai the medal, Victoria Augustorum, 
(victory of the two Augusti) points 
at Honorius and Constantius, and 
serves to fix the date about the vear 
hapa Constantius having died short- 
iter, and Honorius in 425. 
Phe sculptor, Chretien, of Basle, 
t Native of the canton of Uncer- 


walden, had received from the 
Prince-royal of Bavaria a coinmis- 
sion to execute the two busts of 
Gesner and Pestalozzi, in marble of 
Carrara. On his way to Kaly to 
purchase the bloeks of marble ne- 
cessary for this purpose, he remark- 
ed, upon the Splugen, the veins of 
a white marble; and, follewine the 
traces of this discovery, he found, 
at some distance from the road, 2 
rock of marble, which had never 
been heard of; and which is net on- 
ly as white as that of Carrara, but 
has likewise the advantage of beme 
harder. ‘The artist fixed himself 
there ; and, without thinking of go- 
ing farther, draws from this new 
quarry all the marble which he 
needs. He is about to be entrusted 
with the erection of a monument to 
the celebrated histerian Jolin de 
Muller. A subscription for this pur- 
pose has been opened in the princ:- 
pal towns of Switzerland; and the 
monument will be erected at Schaff- 
hausen, the native place of the au- 
thor. 

Speculators have established, and 
are daily establishing in France, mia- 
nufactories of syrup and sugar from 
beet root. <A great quantity of sy- 
rup and sugar, manufactured at 
Groningen, has been offered for 
stile. A very considerable estal- 
lishment has been formed in Guc! 
derland. An immense quantity o! 
ground has bee purchased, to be 
planted with bect root, and to sup- 
ply the wants of this establistuneit. 
M. Lynder le Hemner, who has 
been busied with the means of na- 
turalizing this branch of industry in 
France, continues his operation. 
A great quantity of sugar has been 
manufactured by him, and is about 
to be refined. He has purchased, 
also, much land, to be devoted tu 
ihe culiure of beet roct. 

Upper Austria, or Austria above 
the Ems, is, since the late treaty er 
peace, composed of the followins 
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circles, —— Hansruck, ‘Traun, and 
Mahi. 

The cirele of Tlansruck, the ca- 
nital of which is Nells, contained, 
ia ISIO, S cities, 6 towns, Y76 vil- 
lages, 14,50% houses, and 22,785 
froilies. The number of inhabit- 
ants bern in the circle smounted to 
G2,840, of whom 4,727 are males, 
and 48,12: females. 

The original inhabitants of the o- 
ther circles of the province, amount- 
ed to 6052; of the other provinces 
of the monarchy to »50; and the 
strangers to im all, 95,726 

tiis numbcr, there 
are 237 25S nobles, 
£67 public functionaries, 1873 urti- 
aams, tradesmen or artists, 3638 pea- 
Siuits. 

Phe circle of Traun, the capital 
of which is Steyer, comprehended 
15 Villuses, 
16 houses, 58,909 families, and 
167,912 inhabitants. 

The ctrcie of stuhl, exclusive of 
Lintz, its capital, had 8 cities, 50 
towns, 1527 villages, 25,411 houses, 
$6,056 fauatlics, and 167,912 inha- 
bitants. 

The pepulation of the whole pro- 
vince amounted consequently to 
individuals. In comparing 
the above calculations with those of 
Tsos, the prevince of Upper Aus- 
tria has lost 5 cities, 23 towns, 8687 
villages, $7,226 houses, and 218,710 
inhabitants. 

Mr Macartney has communicst- 
ed to the oval Society of Loudon, 
some Very interesting observations 
upon luminous animals; ex- 
amines the grounds on which the 
property of shewing light has been 
asembed to certam animals, that 
either do not possess it, or in which 
its existence is questionable. He 
gives an account of some 
species, cither inaccurately 
Geseribed, or quite unknown ; he 
explains, either from his own 
eoservatious, or from the. informa- 
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tion communicated to him by others, 
many ob the circumstances attend. 
ing the luminous appearances of the 
sea: and he then describes the 
organs employed tor the production 
of light in certain species; and 
lastly, he reviews the opinions 
which have been entertained re- 
specttngy the nature and origin of 
animal light. 

Mr Muacarteny controverts the 
notions of many authors, who pre- 
tend to have witnessed the pheno- 
inena of light as belonging to ani- 
mals, to which they certainly, he 
thinks, cannot belong. Flaugergues 
pretended to have seen earth- worms 
luminous in three instances; the 
body shown in every part, but 
most brilliantly at the genital or- 
gans. Now Mr Macartney thinks 
it next to impossible, that animals 
so frequently betore our eyes as 
the common earth-worm, should be 
endowed with so remarkable a pro- 
perty, without every persen having 
observed it. Tf they only enjoyed 
it during the moment of copulation, 
sul it coukd not have escaped 
botice, as these creatures are ustiai- 
ly found joined together the 
most frequented paths im the gare 
den-walks. In the same way he 
treats many others; and then men- 
tions some luminous animals dis- 
covered by Sir Joseph Banks, Cup- 
tain Horsburg, and himself: and 
he says, the zophyte is the most 
splendid of the Iumimous inhabitants 
of the ocean. The flashes of light 
emitted during its contractions are 
so vivid as to affect the sight of the 
spectator, The Juminous state 0! 
the sea between the tropics is ge" 
erally accompanied with the ap- 
pearance of a great number ol 
marine animals, of various kinds, 
upon the surface of the water. In 
the Arabian Sea have been seen 
several luminous spots in the water, 
and when the animals, supposed to 
be the cause cf them, were — 
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mined, they were found to be in- 
sects about the third of an mech in 
Jength, resembling appearance 
the “wood-louse. The Insect, when 
viewed with the MMICTOSCOPL, seemn- 
ed to be formed by sections of « 
thin crustaceous substance. lin 
ing the time that any fluid remain- 
edin the animal, it shone brilliantly 
like the fire- fly. Mr Macartnes 
supposes this, and another 
mentioned as taken on a sandy 
beach, were Bis He notices 
many others that have from time to 
time come under his inspection ; 
one of these, which he denominates 
the beroe fulgens, is a very cle- 
gant creature, changing its colour 
between purple, violet, and pale 
blue: the body is ieuneated before 
and pointed behind, but the exact 
form is difficult to assign, as it Is 
varied by particular contractions, 
at the animal’s pleasure. When 
this insect swam gently near the 
surface of the water, its whole 
body became occasionally ilumi- 
nated ina slight degree : during its 
contractions, a stronger light issued 
from the ribs, and when a sudden 
shock was to the 
water, in which several of these 
anmals were placed, a vivid fash 
was thrown out. Tf the body were 
broken, the fragments continued 
luminous for several — and 
being rubbed on the hand, left a 
light like that of pl hosphorus; this, 
however, as well as every other 
mode of emitting beht, ceased at 
ter the death of the nial Mr 
Macartney having noticed many 
other species, shys, that his own 
observations lead him to cone lude, 
that the medusa scintillans is the 
most frequent source of light of the 
Sea round this country, and like- 
Wise in other parts of the world, 
We are next informed, that the re- 
markable property of emitting light 
during life, is only met with among 
animals of the four last classes of 


modern naturalists, mollosca, 
insects, worins, and zoophytes. Phe 
mollusca and worms contain cach 
but a single species; the pholas 
dacty lus in the one, and the nereis 
nocticula the other, Some 
species vield Tight in the eight fol- 
lowing genera of insects, viz. eloter, 
lampvris, fulgora, pausus, seolo- 
pendra, cancer, Ivneeus, and 


mufus. The tumiaous of 


the genera lampvris and 
are more numerous than ts pei. 
ly supposed. Among the zooply ces, 
the genera medusa, beroe, and 
pennatula, contain species which 
atiord light. ‘Phe only animals that 
appear to possess a distant organi- 
zation for the production of liz rht, 
are the luminous species of 
pyris, clater, fuigora, and pausus. 
The light of the lampvyerides pro- 
ceeds from some of the last rings of 
the abdoinen, which, when not il- 
luminated, are of a yellow colour. 
The number of luminous rings 
Varies in diferent species, and, as 
it seems, at diderent periods in the 
same individaal, Besides this 
minous substance there are, in the 
common glow-worm, op the 
side of the last abdomine! ring, two 
bodies, which to the naked cye ap- 
pear more minute then the head of 
the smallest ping ‘Thev are lodged 
in two depressions, formed in 
the shell of the rine, which is st 
these points particularly transpa- 
rent. ‘These, when examined, were 
found to be sacs, and contain a salt 


yellow substonce. ‘The light) that 


proceeds from these sacs is 
under the contronl of the insect 
than that of the luminous substance 
spread on the rings: it is seldom 
entirely extinguished in the season 
that the elow-wor m gives light, 
even during the dav; and when all 
the other rings are dark, these sacs 
often shine bightly. In all the 
dissections made by “Mr Macartne Ys 
of lmpinous insects, he did net find 
that 
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that the organs of light were better, 
or differently sup plie: d with either 
nerves or air-tubes, than other 
parts of the body. The power of 
emitting fight hkewise exists in 
which want nerves 
a circumstance that strongly marks 
the difference between animal hghe 
and animal electricity. In general, 
the exhibition of light, in animals, 

depends upen the presence of a fluid 
matier, which im some instances is 
confined to particular paris of the 
body, and om others is diffused 
throughout the whole substance of 
the animal. 


py 
a l Ory sociel ifs 


A T the meeting of this Society 
i on the 6th of Apri, Mr W. 
KE. Leach read an account of the 
natural tribe of Diptera, called E- 
proboscidea by Latreille, with de- 
script ms of the Spe ies, which he 

Hustrated by drawings and speci- 
mens. At the same meciing, Pro- 
tessar Jameson gave an account of 
occurrence of coal in the first 
sandstone formation ino Thuringia 
and Silesia: from whence ne 
red the possibility of coal existing 
nn the extensive red sand 
tricts of the south of Scotland. 


thre 


Anee dot i J}, f Mr 
Co rstairs, afte x Pri pith of 
tne C ole we of ie 

‘ 


TING on the 
ondon, the B asked 


Mr Carstairs what news trom Scot- 
land: the answer was,—“ Ver; bad; 
the Archbishop of St Andrews was 
to death on the curt (vi2. 
May 1679)» un ul I ; exire 
sorry for The Bich Lop replied, 
“fam sorry for it too, Sir: but 
you and I are sorry for it on di 


ct ¢ 
ScrecisS oO; 


Apophthegms, 


ent accounts. You are sorry, be. 
cause you think it will bring your 
friends in Scotland into distress | 
am sorry because he did not live ta 
die by the hands of justise, as he 
deserved.” 


Apoph thegms and memorable sayings 
of cele dhrated Persons of . Antiquity. 


being indisposed, 
Antigonus the physician cal- 
led to visit him, and as he came to 
the door of the patient’s chamber, 
he met a female favourite of Deme- 
trius passing out— When Antigo- 
nus entered, Demetrius told him, 
that he tancied his disorder had just 
him.—* fancy so too,”’ said 
Antigonus; “ I believe, I met it this 
moment stealing out of your chan- 
ber.”’ 

A tiresome declaimer, after a long 
discourse, said to Aristotle, “ | am 
apprehensive, Sir, that I have ap- 
peared extremely tedious to you. 
O, by no means, Sir,”’ said Aristo- 
ile, J really was not listening toa 
sinale word you were saying 

Aristotle was asked, what were 
the advantages of learning? he re 
pled — It is an ornament to a 
an in prosperity, and a refuge to 
him in adversity.” 

Aristippus applied to Dionysius 
for asum of money.—The tyrant 
replied -—« | thought you philoso- 
phers contend, that a wise man ne» 

ver wants any thing.”’— Come, 
said Aristippus, * give me the mo- 
ney, and we will dispute that point 
atterwards.”” Whereupon the king 


gave the sum required. “ What 
philosophers contend for,’’ said Ar 


istippus, * is true; for a w ise man 
you now sce does not want.’ 

A loquacious barber, amang other 
questions, asked Archelaus, bow he 
wished to be trimmed ?—* Silentl’s 
frend, if you please,” said Archer 
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On ihe Character, Arts, 
Manmers, @ud Religion, of the 


( "hy NCSC. 


‘Trom the French of De Guignes’ 
Paris, 150s. ) 


(Concluded from p. 175.) 
rposition of Children. 
| ae EPT the right of Jife and 


4 death, or that of command- 
ing an action contrary to the laws, 
vatather, in China, exjoys the most 
absolute power oyer his children ; 
but it must net be believed that ex- 
position is so frequent as many writ- 
ers have attempted to make us be- 
lieve. IY wars and troubles have 
formerly produced exposition, and 
even Infanticide, these causes no 
longer exist. Superstition and pe- 
verty alone may, though rarely, 
now induce a father to separate 
himself from what is most dear to 
him. Established prejudices op- 
pose it; for, since a Chinese be- 
lieves himself dishonoured when be 
docs not marry, and jgave sons to 
succeed lim, and watch over his 
obsequies, how can it be believed, 
a, trampling under foot not on- 
ly the laws of nature, but. still 
more, public opinion, that powerful 
motive of hinvan actions, he should 
readily consent to annihilate his own 
work to deprive himself volunte- 
rily, and for ever, of a consolation 
so mueh desired. Men may be 
hurned into acts of ferocity to- 
wards their equi als; but, even a- 
mong savages, fathers cherish their 
chil ldren. Now, can it be supposed 
that the Chinese are more barbar- 
ous than even savages? My Bar- 
row yields too much to the preju- 
dices of a writer, passionate against 
the Chinese (Paw ), when he saysthat 
phi irty thousand children are annual- 
'y exposed in the capital; yet he 
April 1811, 
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soon returns to his own judgment, 
and, diminishing this exorbitant 
number, reduces it to a half, and 


even much less. 


Lord Macartney speaks only ot 
two thoysand children annually 
posed ut Peking; and pretends, that 
in this number “ther re are more girls 
than boys; but, according to the 
first travellers who entered China, 
and who have related ingenuously 
what they saw, girls become the 
wealth of their parents ; because, 

arrying away no portion, they re- 
ceive, on the contrary, a dowry, 
which passes to their father and mo- 
ther. It is then the interest ef the 
parents not te abandon girls ; and it 
cannot be supposed that they ex- 
pose them in preference to hoy S. 

There are, inall the cities, houses 
destined for the reception of expos- 
ed children. In this the mission- 
aries and the English writers a- 
gree. 

The laws then do not permit ex- 
position; but it may easily be cou- 
ceived that, im so vast an empire as 
China, some parents may be found 
whom extreme poverty compels to 
expose their childven., Still, how- 
ever, a distinction must be made 
between children exposed, while 
live, and atter their death. 

As it is not customary in China 
to inter children in the family 
tombs, and us interment is very 
peusive, it is not astonishing: that 
poor persons expose their dead chil- 
dren, in the view of procuring them 
burial without expence. It is tor 
that purpose also that cars every 
morning traverse the streets of Pe- 
king, and collect all the exposed 
children. Those who are alive, are 
put into a house, where they are 
educated ; and those who have been 
found dead, are carried out of the 
capital, 

Though I have traversed China 
throughout its whole length, travel- 
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ling by water, IT never saw an in- 
fant drowned. In my route by land, 
though I passed early in the morn- 
ing, though I was at different hours 
on the roads, I never perceived a 
child exposed or dead. 

In our last day’s journey, before 
arviving at the Yellow river, a coach- 
man carrying the baggage of one of 
our mandarins, drove over a child: 
he was immedigtely arrested ; yet it 
was not his fault; for he and his 
comnides, on entering into the vil- 
jages, cried to the inhabitants to 
give way; but their curiosity was so 
great, that they rushed upon the 
very wheels of our carriages to look 
at us. 

lf the Chinese were so indifferent 
to the lot of their children,—if the 
police paid no regard to their pre- 
servation,—why should they have 
arrested this coachman? We must 
not then believe in these exposi- 
tions, these infanticides, which are 
represented as so numerous. They 
exist certainly; but crimes exist 
everywhere. > 

{ must attest, that the Chinese 
tenderly love their children. The 
women who live on the river at Can- 
ion, trom a fear of any accident 
happening to them, puta cord round 
their body, which allows them to 
play in the boat, but not to get out 
of it. As for what is said of their 
fixing a basket on the back of the 
cluldren to make them float longer, 
in order to give time to some cha- 
vitable person to save their life, they 
do so only that they may themselves 
have the means of aiding them, in 
ease of their falling into the river. 
{ have been witness to such an ac- 
cident: the mother, far from ab- 
andoning her son to his fate, never 
rested til she found him again in 
her arms. 

Besides, the women in the boats 
attend in geveral to carry their chil- 


aren on their back. All these cares 
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prove, that the voice of nature i 
everywhere heard: and I repeat it, 
if the exposition of children sone. 
times happens in China, it can be 
ascribed only to imperious circum. 
stances, of which examples may be 
found in every country. | shal! 
conclude with another reflection,— 
It has been supposed that the plu- 
rality of wives produced too numer- 
ous families; from which the Chi- 
nese freed themselves by exposition, 
This is an error. All those who 
know the manners of the Asiatics, 
know that population, very far trom 
being with them in proportion to 
the number of wives, which every 
one is allowed to have, is, on the 
contrary, much less relatively than 
among Europeans. This is what | 
myself have observed in China; but 
though it should be true that poly- 
gamy were favourable to popula- 
tion, it exists in fact only among 
the great, the mandarins, and tlie 
rich, whose fortune secures them 
from any temptation to make away 
with their children. Here then is 
a class, among whom, we ‘may be 
assured, exposition can have no 
place. 

To the inhabitants, children are 
useful; they are even a source of 
wealth; and disease carries off too 
many of them: Exposition, then, 
would he contrary to their interest. 
In the cities, industry supplies more 
resources ; there are more people in 
easy circumstances; the poor Te- 
ceive more aid: it is, then, only i 
a very small number of families that 
exposition can be practised. 


Adoption. 


Another reason, which prevents 
or at least diminishes exposition, |§ 
adoption. It is frequent with the 
Chinese: they desire with so much 
ardour to leave children behind 
them, to honour their ashes, that, 


when they have none of their oo 
they 
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they adopt strangers. One must 
have studied them, and thoroughly 
kuown their prejudices, before he 
can conceive the degree in which 
they think themselves unhappy, if, 
at death, they have any fear of be- 
mg deprived of burial, and if they 
do not carry with them the hope 
that a person to whom they are 
dear will coine every year to repair 
their tomb, and to make prayers 
and offerings upon it. ‘This thought, 
perhaps, and not a sentiment of be- 
nevolence, is the principle of adop- 
tion with the Chinese; but the pre- 
judice is happily established : and 
we bless its author, since he knew 
how to turn it to the benefit of hu- 
manity, and to interest, us it were, 
death itself iu the preservation of 
the living. 

The Chinese adopt indifferently 
the son of a relation, of a neigh- 
bour, or children who have been 
abandoned, and received into the 
hospitals: but the ‘Tartars adopt no 
Chinese ; they can adopt only one 
of their relations ; and, when these 
are wanting, a ‘Tartar of any de- 
scription. From the moment of ad- 
option, a child is no longer any 
thing to the family of his real fa- 
ther; he is regarded as the son of 
him by whom he is adopted; he 
takes his name; and if this father 
comes afterwards to have children 
of his own, the adopted son shares 
equally with them. 


S uperstitions. 


The great believe in a supreme 
being; but, carried along by the 
torrent of general opinion, they 
could not guard against the super- 
stitions universally diffused. The 
fmperors, regarded as superior be- 
gs, reserve to themselves the right 
of adoring the Tien; but they sa- 
crifice equally to the spirit of the 
earth, to the sun, to the moon, and 
attach themselves, more or Jess, to 


the ideas ot the Tao-tse, and of 
the Bonzes of Fo. The Tartars 
who are upon the throne, favour 
these last, and acknowledge the 
great Lama. Nevertheless, they 


‘pertorm the saeriices established 


and practised by their predecggsors, 
and go to the temple at the periods 
marked by the Tribunal! of Rites. 

The populace, the learned, the 
mandarins, and the emperor, hav- 
ing separate religions, yet mingled 
with different ceremonies belonging 
to other modes of belief, it is not 
astonishing, that, in so great a con- 
fusion, the general spirit of the na- 
tion should have turned towards su- 
perstition, and should have adopted 
whatever appeared to it either use- 
ful or consoling. Accordingly, the 
Chinese reckon a great number of 
gods, and of tutelary genii, of the 
houses, of the tields, of the winds, 
of the earth, and of the waters. 
They have all a little altar at home, 
and idols, before which they fall 
prostrate, and burn gilded papers, 
at the new and at the full moon. 
They place upon their door the 
name or the figure of a genius cal- 
led Meichin, a kind of preserving 
or household god, who helds in one 
hand a club, and in the other a 
key. 

The people adore the sun and the 
moon: ‘they kindle lamps to their 
honour at the new and full moon ; 
and, in eclipses, they imagine that 
these two planets are in danger of 
being devoured by a dragon. On. 
these occasions, the mandarins, the 


learned, the people, all assemble to 


pray, and all beat upon copper 
trumpets ; which horrible’ noise 
ceases not till the end of the ec- 
lipse. 

Irom time immemorial, the Chi- 
nese have had public fasts. In great 
droughts, the peasants make pro- 
cessions ; the mandarins go into the 
temples to petition the gods; and 
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there is a prohibition against slay- 
tng hogs and eating flesh, till hea- 
ven has granted rain. ‘They sacri- 
ticed turmerly oxen, lambs, and pigs: 
but flocks being rare, this custoin 
no longer exists. At least, during 
all the time that IT was at Canton, 
{ saw presented in the temples only 
fruits, or drest towls, having the 
lower part of the beak taken away ; 
er pigs, reasted whole, and often 
half opened. Oj a single occasion, 
however, [ saw that the Chinese 
pertormed bloody sacrifices. In 
the offerings which are made to the 
gods, the people leave nothing ei- 
ther for the idol or for the bonzes: 
they carry off all when the prayers 
are finished; and content themselves 
with giving some pieces of money 
to the priests of the pagoda. 

China is filled with empirics and 
soothsayers, who undertake to tell 
fortunes. Commonly blind, and 
playing on an instrument, they go 
trom place to place, promising ual- 
ways wealth and prosperity to those 
who resort to them: or engaging 
them to visit the temples, and to 
consult lots. ‘The ancient Chinese 
made great use of lots. Confu- 
cius expresses himself thus in the 
Tchong-yong: ¢ A wise man ought 
* to knew beforehand future events. 
When a new dynasty is on the 
point of being established, happy 
omens take place; and when the 
old is about to close, unhappy. 
These events are known by lots. 
When good and bad fortune are 
at hand, the upright man and the 
wicked may foresee them; but 
the real sage is like a genius.’ 
There are two modes of consult- 
img lots. The first consists in shak- 
ing a tube of bamboo filled with flat 
little rings, seven or eight inches 
long, in drawing out one by chance, 
and then carrying it to the bonze, 
to have the explication of the cha- 
racters which are marked upon it. 


In the second mode, they take two 
sinall pieces of wood, about six o 
seven inches long, and cut 
bean separated lengthways: ‘They 
throw them m the air, and reitergte 
the operation, till they tall in the 
wished-for direction. 

Betore building a house, the lots 
are consulted ; but a good expos.- 
tion is everywhere sought: for the 
Chinese dread infinitely what they 
call Fougehouy (wind and water’, 
that is to say, a good or bad iutu- 
ence. On this Vougehouy, depend 
the good or bad fortune of lin, 
‘Phe Chinese are constantly cmploy- 
ed in rendering it favourable, or in 
evading it, if they believe it hos. 
tile. 

They avoid malignant influences, 
by not placing the doors of a house 
so as to face one another: and when 
they cannot shun this, they raise 
opposite a sort of wooden umbre'- 
la, to stop the bad genius. The 
surest plan is to build a round gate, 
which is the lucky form ; and it is 
seldom that we do not find one ot 
this shape in every Chinese house. 
Other doors, made in a winding 
form, have also their advantage: 
the genius is entangled inthese gates, 
and cannot get through. — In gene- 
ral, the Chinese pay great utten- 
tion to doors, and to the genius 
which presides over them. If the 
people alone believed in such es- 
travagances, there would be no- 
thing extraordinary ; but the rich 
and well-informed persons are equal- 
ly impressed with them. 

The Chinese observe Jucky and 
unlucky days. ‘The goverment 
publishes every year an almanack, 
in which the fthvourable moments 
are marked. ‘The hour of midnight, 
according to Chinese ideas, Is lucky, 
because it is the hour at which the 
world was created. 

As the Chinese invoke the gent. 
in all the circumstances of lite, " 
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". not surprising that they should 
mvoke them to obtain the preserva- 
tion of their children. When they 
fear to lose them, they consecrate 
them to some god; and, for that 
purpose, they pierce an ear, and 
suspend on it a little piece of cop- 
per, silver, or gold, with the name 
of the genius written on it. At o- 
ther times, they fix the children’s 
hairs on both sides of the head, and 
form two little tutts: in these cases, 
the children are devoted to a divi- 
nity, which takes care of, and averts 
trom them accidents and mistor- 
tunes. 


Thieves. 


Thieves shew much address in 
the exercise of their trade. They 
even sometimes join strength to ad- 
dress, but seldom use violence ; be- 
cause every robber surprised with 
arms m his hands is condemned to 
be strangled. At Canton, particu- 
larly, we find a great number of 
pickpockets : ‘They have even 
ers, whom the Chinese can find on 
eceasion; and by means of whom 
they can recover an article Jost, by 
entering into a composition. This 
I have seen myself. 

The Canton thieves shew a pre- 


ference to strangers ; and, among 


them, to those newly arrived.  Se- 
veral of them are commonly toge- 
ther, either to pass the article stolen 
trom hand to hand, or to bar the 
road against those who wish to pure 
sue them. It is, besides, difficult 
to seize them : for, the moment you 
put your hand upon their clothes, 
they open their arms, abandon their 
dress, and escape rapidly. 

A Chinese pickpocket takes care 
never to place himself on the side 
where he means to steal. Accord- 
ingly, strangers newly arrived from 

“urope, are surprised, on looking 
at the side where they felt them- 
celves ty ched, to find no one. ‘The 


robber stations himself on the o- 
ther; he appears to be occupied 
with something quite different ; and 
pretends astonishment when the 
stranger turns to look at him. In 
case, however, that, recognising the 
pickpecket, we determme to rum 
after him, and are able toe seize up- 
on him, the most prudent plan is to 
let him go quietly, after having 
taken back what he stole; for the 
consequences of strong measures 
are dangerous in China; and we 
onght carefully to avoid deal- 
ings with judges and mandarins, 
who will not Jisten to the plaintit, 
or who, persuaded of their exalted 
wisdom, regard barbarians all 
men who are not governed by the 
same laws as themselves. 

A mode which robbers use to get 
into houses, is to make a hole, by 
which they enter, taking the pre- 
caution to put a little candle mte 
the opening, that they may tind 
their way when they are to go out. 
A large piece of paper, which keeps 
fire, und is «indled by blowing up- 
on it, directs them through the 
rooms, and makes them perceive the 
different articles that are proper te 
be taken. A lade ef my acquaint= 
ance, hearing noise duting the might, 
preswined it to be caused by robe 
bers. Having discovered, by chance, 
the hole by which the Chinese had 
entered, she carried off the tle 
candle, and laid it at some distance 
before the wall; then she placed 
herself in ambuscade with her 
mestics, one of whom began te 
make a noise: presently the robe 
bers ran with their heads down te 
pass through the hole; but, havin 
struck rudely against the wall, they 
fell, and were arrested. 

When the robbers are so expert 
as to penctrate into the apartments, 
they burn drugs, it is said, to make 
those who ure there slecp more 
soundly, Tlus I cannot positively 
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assert; but I know very weil, that 
they place the chairs of the reom 
round the bed of the person who is 
asleep: so that, when he awakes, 
aid wishes to spring from bed, he 
is so much embarrassed, that the 
robbers have time toescape. They 
use also very light ladders, compos- 
ed of two bamboos, with steps of 
rope, which they place against the 
walls to get in at the windows when 
they find them open. French 
man at Macao was thus robbed, 
éuring his sleep, ef all that he had. 
Having awaked at the noise, he 
wished to rise; but the robbers had 
time to goaway: they did so, how- 
ever, with such precipitation, tha 
they abandoned their ladder. 


Poor. 


Many poor are met with in the 
suburbs of Canton: they were so 
numerous there some years ago, 
that they filled a great part of the 
streets that bordered on our resi- 
dence. These unhappy persons, 
entirely destitute, assembled in the 
evening, and pressed themselves a- 
gainst each other, to guard against 
the cold; but, as all could not be 
equally warmed, many died, and 
their bodies remained exposed amid 
the pieces of wood and the stones 
which covered the quay. 

Poverty appears in China under 
forms extremely hideous. An idea 
may be formed, by conceiving a 
poor little boat, containing a whole 
family, consisting of the father, of 
the mother, and of several children, 
scarcely covered with wretched 
rags, attesting by their sad and 
meagre appearance the most ur- 
gent wants. These wretches have 
no other occupation at Hampoa, 
than to collect upon the river the 
eads of ropes, and trifles, which 
fall trom ships ; and they would pe- 
rish with hunger, if the sailors did 
Rot otten sacrifice a portion of their 


+ 


food to share it with them. Ae. 
cordingly, there are many who ply 
without ceasing about the ships, 
asking alms, and receiving with a- 
vidity whatever is given them. 


Account of the Establishment of the 
present System of Public Lducation 
Scotland, 

{From Cook’s History of the Refor- 


mation, 3 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh 
1811.) 


FRENTE compilers of the book of dis- 
 cipline, preface their planof eda- 
cation with these remarkable expres- 
sions: * Secing men, now a-days, 
are not miraculously gifted, as in 
the time of the Apostles; for the 
continuance of kriowledge and 
learning to the generations follow- 
ing, especially for the profit and 
comfort of Christ’s church, it is 
necessary that care be had of the 
virtuous and godly education. of 
youth.” For the attainment of this 
important object, they made the 
most judicious and salutary regula- 
tions. They laid the foundation of 
their scheme in the institution of 
parochial schools, which cannot be 
too warmly extolled, and the bene- 
ficial consequences of which caunot 
be too highly appreciated, such an 
institution being perhaps essential 
for successfully cultivating the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties. “ We 
judge,” they observe, “ that m 
every parish, there should be a 
schoolmaster, such an one as is able 
at least to teach the grammar and 
the Latin tongue, where the town 
is of any reputation.’” In the towu 
of the superintendent, academies 
were to be founded, in which logic, 
rhetoric, and the learned languages 
were to be taught, by competent 
masters. The design of the aca- 
demies was to carry on the literary 
advancement of those who, from 
their poverty, could not bear the 

expence 
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expence of residing at a distance 
from their friends. It is justly ob- 
served, that many advantages might 
result from these intermediate se- 
yunaries. The children will be 
brought up under the eye of their 
parents, their necessities will be 
more easily supplied, while those 
evils will be avoided, which are too 
apt to overtake youth, when they 
are sent to strange and unknown 
places.” Living at a period when 
the advantages of good education 
were not so widely or so strongly 
preceived as In more modern times, 
the Scottish reformers were anxious 
to extend to as many as they could 
these advantages ; and for this pur- 
pose, It was designed even to com- 
pel parents, by the censures of the 
church, to bring up their children 
in knowledge and in virtue. 

The young men who gave un- 
doubted evidence of such genius 
and talents, as might, when pro- 
perly cultivated, render them use- 
ful members of the church or of the 
state, were to be encoureged to 
prosecute their studies, and when 
the elementary principles of kaow- 
ledge had been acquired, were to be 
Sent to the university. 

Three universities were recog. 
nized in the scheme: those of St An- 
drews, Glaszow, and Aberdecn ; 
and the course of education in each 
of them was distinctiy marked out. 
The university of St Andrews, which 
was styled the principal one, was to 
consist of three colleges. In the 
first college there were to be four 
Classes. Tn the first class dialectics 
were appointed to be taught to the 
students, who had been just en- 
rolled; the second class was ap- 
propriated to metaphysies; the third 
to physic, by which was meant 
natural philosophy; and the last 
to medicine. In the two other 
colleges of this university, two 
Classes only were Ip each tg be 


opened. ‘The second college was 
set apart for instraction in moral 
philosophy and laws; the third 
college for Greek, Hebrew, aud 
divinity. 

The first college was denominat- 
ed the college of philosophy, and 
the student who continued for three 
years, became a yraduate in phiio- 
sophy. Ifhe proceeded to the study 
of medicine, and was, at the end of 
five years, found to have acquired 
such knowledge of the science as 
qualified him for practice, he ob- 
tained a medical degree. The 
second college was that of law. 
The one professor taught moral 
comprehending ethic, 
political economy, and politics, 
finishing his course in one year. 
The other professer lectured for 
four years, upon Roman and muni- 
cipal law, and the students who 
continued to attend to the ter- 
mination of the course, were, Upon 
undergoing an exantination, and 
shewing their improvement, en- 
titled to a degree in laws The 
third college was chiefly devoted 10 
theology. The Greek and Hebre-v 
languages were tanght in it by two 
professors, who concluded thoir in- 
structions in.a vear: and two lec- 
turers in theology, for tive seasons, 
enlarged apon that scrence. Yourg 
mea who made proficiency, 
ceclved, at the end of that iiue, a 
degree in divinity. 

Much care was taken to prevent 
improper persons from becoming 
students. Every person, before he 
was admitted into the tirst college, 
was obliged to produce a certificate 
from the inaster of the school, and 
from the minister of the town where 
he had beeu instructed in the Latnt 
language, bearing testimony to his 
learaing, his doeility, and his pa- 
rentage. ‘Tee same education was 
not prescribed to all, but proper 
rules were Jaid down respecting the 
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studies to be prosecuted by those 
destined for different professions. 
The university of Glasgow was to 
comprise two colleges, in the one 
of which were to be taught dialectics, 
mathematics, and natural philoso- 
phy; in the second, moral philoso- 
hy, Roman and municipal law, the 
febrew language, divinity. 
The university of Aberdeen was in 
all respects to correspond with that 
of Glasgow. In each university a 


principal and rector were to be 


chosen. 

Such an extensive system of edu- 
eatron necessarily required a con- 
siderable expence. 
discipline provided for this trom the 
revenue of the church. The com- 
pulers declare it to be their opinion, 
* that for the payment of the sums 
appropriated to the professors, the 
temporalities of bishoprics and col- 
leeiate churches should be destined, 
so far at least as was required ;” 
and they thus clearly sbewed, that 
Trev considered the suecess of liter- 
ature as the best security for the 
preservation of religion and virtue. 
Phew viewed the teachers of youth 
as engaged, though in a different 
manner, Inaccomplishing the great 
eject which the ministers of divine 
truth had devoted themselves to 
promote, and hence concluded, thiut 
both ought to participate of ¢hat 
wealth, which the ancient church 
had acewnulated. 

the present dav, this idea hes 
gvcu place to the legal doctrine 
respecting tithes, or, as they are 
stvied i Scotand, the teinds; and 
several of the universities, which, 
azreeably to the imtentions of the 
reformers, had been endowed 
sith a portion of the revenne of the 
church, have been deprived of a 
pautoot that revenue to make the 
necessary additions to the livings 
of the clergy. 
these universities have thus, at a 


rad 
perica when the value of money 
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The book of 


The members of 


has remarkably diminished, an@ 
when they therefore required an in- 
crease of the nominal sums whiek 
had been allotted to them, 
duced to more scanty emoluments 
than they once enjoyed. As no ex- 
ception in favour of teinds granted 
to universities was originally made, 
the transference of these teinds 
could not, according to law, be 
avoided; but it may surely, with 
some confidence, be expected, that 
the general principles held by the 
reformers, with regard to the in. 
finite importance of encouraging |i- 
terature, will never be forgotten ; 
that an enlightened legislature will 
apply such a remedy to the evil 
which has arisen, as will secure co!- 
leges being filled by men worthy 
and qualified to fill them, 

It is not indeed so requisite to 
provide revenues for such teachers 
of youth as have been established in 
populous cities ; because, if we do 
not relapse into the barbarism of 
savage ignorance, there will, where- 
ever people are assembled, be many 
who will cheerfully eaploy a part of 
their wealth in the education ot 
those by whom that wealth is to be 
inherited. But in situations where, 
however eminent the talents of the 
teachers muy be, students canno’, 
frown Jocal circumstances, be very 
numerous, unless it be thought 
right to contine universities to the 
corrupting atmosphere of towns 
overflowing with population, salarie S 
should be assigned to the diffcrent 
professors, so ample, as will prevent 
the love of interest from counterac!> 
ing the inclinations which learned 
nen may be supposed to fecl, fer 
promoting the imtellectual culture 
of the rising generatian.  Seience 
is not, as the celebrated Dr Smith, 
in an unguarded moment, represen 
edit, like an article of comuuerce, 
which will find its own level. ‘The 
exertions of literary instructors do 
Lot, ond in ordinary cases cannot, 
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in any considerable degree, regulate 
the numbers who attend them. 
Under such men, wherever they 
are situated, the public will justly 
conclude, that the general elements 
of literature may be acquired, and 
assuming this, they will naturally 
decide upon the place to which 
children are to be sent for educa- 
tion, with a view to those pru- 
dential considerations which it is 
often impossible to disregard. The 
anxiety which parents feel to watch 
the opening iaculties, to witness the 
expanding virtues of those who are 
most dear to them, their wish to 
direct by their counsel, and en- 
courage by their approbation, will 
very commonly incline them to 
preler the seminaries where these 
teclings can be gratified ; and hence 
the colleges in great cities would 
receive a very large proportion of 
our youth, even although these 
colleges could not boast of the 
abilities by which their members 
have generally been adorned. 

Let it never be forgotten, that if 
we extinguish science, we under- 
mine the church,—we most deeply 
wound pure and rational religion. 
When our universities cease to con- 
tain the treasures of knowledge, 
they who study within their walls, 
cannot be qualified tor investigating 
the history, the records, the evi- 
dence of divine truth: If our clergy 
thus become universally or general- 
ly ignorant, they must be despised ; 
and, as too often has happened, re- 
ligion, associated with its ministers, 
will share their fate. These are 
evils well worthy the attention of 
any government ; evils which would 
be cheaply averted at an expence 
ten-fold that which is sufficient to 
avert them. 

_ Such was the scheme of educa- 

tion framed by the early reformers 

m Scotland. The anxiety which 

they thus displayed to increase 
April 1811. 
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knowledge, to convey to all classes 
of their countrymen the mestimable 
advantages of mental culture, and 
of liberal science, entitles them to 
the veneration of prosperity ;—al- 
fords another decisive proof that 
they were not gloomy, illiterate, 
and presumptuous enthusiasts. They 
here are presented to us, as in- 
fluenced by the best of all philoso- 
phy; they appear in the amiable 
and interesting light of men bene- 
volently seeking to counteract, by 
the diffusion of just and rational 
sentiments, the calamities which 
ignorance, and superstition found- 
ed on it, had introduced into the 
world. 

Although a great part of their 
plan, like the general system with 
which it was connected, was never 
carried into execution, we may ¢on- 
sider it as having secured to Scot- 
land the establishment of parochial 
schools, and that dissemination of 
the first principles of literature, 
which, through them, is so widely 
extended. ‘The happy effects of 
this upon the moral and religious 
condition of the people have now 
for ages been observed—have fur- 
nished a practical confutation of all 
the wretched sophistry by which the 
instruction ot the mass of the com- 
munity has so long, and unfortu- 
nately so successtully, been op- 
posed. 

This most interesting subject. 
has of late fixed the attention of 
some of the most enlightened states- 
men in Britain, and they are now 
anxious to make the arduous at- 
tempt of procuring for the popula- 
tion of England the blessings which 
the Scottish retormers, between two 
and three centuries ago, imparted 
to their country. If these states- 
men take the lesson which the re- 
formers gave, the soundness of 
which experience has fully confirm- 
ed—if they combine education = 
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the culture of moral and religious 
sentiment, they will essentially im- 
prove the condition of their fellow- 
subjects. By meliorating the prin- 
ciples and unfolding the under- 
standings of those from whom ig- 
norance has at present shut out all 
the resources against the lowest in- 
temperance, and the destructive 
habits which result from it, they 
will produce a degree of national 
prosperity and happinness, for which 
we ust look in vain from any re- 
form in the political state of Britain, 
while so many of its inhabitants are 
excluded from the means of instruc- 
tion. 
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The Observer. No. XIV. 
We frequently misplace esteem, 
By judging men by what they seem. 


Gay. 


T is the maxim of prudence, that 
we should not place an impli- 

cit confidence in any, with respect 
to whom we have not suflicient in- 
formation to  satisty us whether or 
not they deserve it. It is equally a 
deviation from the first principles 
of candour to entertain unreason- 
able suspicions. Our duty to our- 
selves requires that we should be 
on our guard against becoming the 
dupes of appearances, which, for 
aught we know, may cover senti- 
ments and principles the most de- 
testable. As much do we owe it to 
society, not to blast the just hopes 
or any of its members, by yielding 
lightly our minds to prejudice, or 
our ears to the whispers of malice 
and detraction. These claims, re- 
spectively, it is of the greatest con- 
sequence for the individual, and for 
the community, that every one for 
himself should endeavour to recon- 
cile, by withholding, indeed, trust, 
where nothing is actually known re- 


No. NT 


specting a character, but abstain. 
ing equally from filling up that veid 
with unfounded doubts, or drawing 
upon imagination for store of 
vices to blacken what, at least til] 
better information is obtained, should 

be presumed to be innocent. 
It is seldom the case, perhaps, 
that it is not upon some sort of 
ground that opinions of this kind 
are taken up, whether favourable 
or otherwise to those who are the 
objects of them. Even the light- 
est mind, it is to be supposed, would 
hardly be satisfied to consider itself 
as set completely loose, in its judg- 
ments, from every restraint of rea- 
son and commonsense. To receive 
at random a favourable impression 
respecting one person, and with re- 
gard to another, between whom and 
the first there does not in fact exist 
any perceptible difference, to ad- 
mit none that is not of the most op- 
posite character, would argue a de- 
pravity of mind which, however it 
may sometimes occur, no ene woulKd 
willingly acknowledge, even to tun- 
self. At the same tiine, it cannot 
-be denied, that such are in many 
cases the grounds upon which these 
opinions are formed and entertain 
ed; that in truth it is nearly the 
same thing as if there were none a 
all. With the force of education 
and example, for instance, toward 
fixing the bias of the mind, and 
giving it its peculiar habits, every 
one is acquainted. That some ac- 
count, therefore, should be had ei 
these in estimating a character hel 
known by particulur observation, 
may be very reasonable and preper: 
but what shall we say when we sce 
employed for such a purpose, some 
fanciful theory respecting the con 
nexion between the various contort 
mations of the features of the hu- 
man countenance, and the inward 
sentiments of the mind, or observe 
things so inadequate in this wae 
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the name, te comtry, the profess 
sion, the condition int dite, ot 
viduals becoming tatal to their re- 
putation, because, forsooth, there 
may have Deen noti icad, on some 
former occasion, persons bearing 
the same name, or agrec cing with 
them in some of the other particu. 
lars, who were notorious for their 
wickedness. Even those circum- 


stances which have in them most of 


the nature of a legitimate stindard 
for regulating our judgments re- 
specting one i another, are in gene 
ral so imperfectly adapted to this 
end, and in so many ways ssubject to 
failure, that at best they cannot be 
considered as aflording any more 
than a sort of probable evidence, 
which it belongs to experience and 
nearer examination to establish or 
to disprove. ‘This might easily be 
shewn to be the case i respect to 
every thing most strongly marked 
in education and ex: mmple. As to 
the other criteria which have been 
named, they evidently ought never 
to have been allowed to determine 
any thing in this department, being 
either alto, gether unsuitable to the 
purpose, or capable of atiording 
sound information to beings only 
whose views are greatly clearer and 
more extensive than ours. 

It is not to be doubted that some 
of those who make 
such erroneous standards as have 
been alluded to in forming their 
judgments of those about them, are 
yet, upon the whole, weil-disposed 
persons, who, if they could bs ut be 
made sensible of the mischiefs to 
Which they may in this manner give 
eceasion, would certainly be well 
pleased to sacrifice somewhat of 
their supposed Sagacity to their 
good-nature. But the difficuity is 
to get such people to think, or to 
recollect their thoughts, and at the 
proper season to apply them to 
themselves. [There seems to be in 


requent use or 
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some minds such an inordinate ten- 
deney to drawing conclusions, that 
they are apt to overlook altogether 
what ought to be their first considers 
ation, the suilici ency of their pre- 
mises; and are as little restrained 
by any just sense of the serious con- 
sequences which may arise out of 
what in them is mere levity, per- 
haps, and indiscretion. It is buta 
poor consolation, however, it ought 
to be remembered, for a man who 
has sufiered, to know that his muis- 
fortune has not been the conse- 
quence of any malicious inte ntion 
on the part of him trom whom he 
has sustained the injury : and 
though not perhaps in the hichest 
degree criminal, it is far trom being 
very honourable view in which the 
latter must appear to himsell, it he 
considers that he has caused evil to 
many, even from pure want of 
thought. As rational beings, it is 
our dh uty to weigh both the intrinsic 
merit and the probable consequences 
of our actions; and, unless in the 
case of some defect of understand- 
ing, it does not appear obvious how 
he can be entitled, in this respect, 
to indulgence and freedom from 
censure, who clans the privilege 
by no better ttle thau the abandon- 
nent, In fact, so tar, of the proper 
distinction of his nature. 
it will require no great stretch of 
imagination to conceive what the 
injuries are, to which even the most 
deserving persons may be subjected 
through ill-founded prejui lice. As 
society is constituted, it can seldom 
or never ha ppen that any one can 
be altogether indepen lent of the 
assistance and co-operation of ma- 
ny other individuals, who, being all 
within the reach of ever-busy ru- 
moar, and frequently not ill dispos- 
ed to receive the least gracious ot 
her re ports, the chances of loss and 
inconvenience at some point to him 
who is thus held up to censure and 
ebloquy, 
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obloquy, are multiplied to an ex- 
tent almost inconceivable. If, in- 
deed, the foundations of these as- 
persions were always brought into 
view along with the aspersions them- 
selves, it might be hoped that the 
good sense of mankind would in ge- 
neral soon put a stop to their pro- 
gress, and prevent them from being 
of any very deleterious consequence 
to such as did not merit to suffer 
from them. But, with the imper- 
fection usually found in her details, 
Fame is apt to suppress one part, 
that she may swell the others in a 
disproportionate degree. = What in 
its original form was only a disposi- 
tion to doubt a person’s integrity, 
because he was of such or sucha 
family, for example, becomes, in its 
second stage, a strong and well- 
grounded suspicion; and, in the 
next, a direct accusation of injus- 
tice. The evil report quickly flies 
abroad ; is received by many with- 
out examination; and, even in the 
minds of the more candid few, in- 
duces a degree of distrust, which a 
good man, as he would not wil- 
ingly incur, so cannot consider as 
actually entertained of him, with- 
out the highest and best grounded 
dissatisfaction. Were the loss of 
our good name to stand alone, and 
to be attended by no other conse- 
quence of a disagreeable kind, how 
mortifying must it be to any one 
possessed of the least sensibility, to 
see hinself pointed to by the finger 
of scorn; to know that he is every- 
where regarded with suspicion; and 
ts not untrequently the subject of 
the most calumnious invectives, and 
harshest censures. But, in addi- 
dion to all that, what prospect, it 
may be asked, is there of success 
in business to the man who has out- 
lived his reputation? what hope of 
the pleasures of society for him 
whom all look upon with an eve of 
distrust ? what inducement to stea- 
diness in well-doing, when the stig- 
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No. XIV. 
ma of vice has already branded the 
abstinences of virtue. 

The circumstances which thus 
tend to obscure the lustre of inno- 
cence, may often have at the same 
time the effect. of throwing around 
real demerit the light of which it 
has been unjustly deprived. ‘There 
being already an object marked out 
for abuse, it is quite according to 
the usual practice of the world to 
daub it with every new addition 
which there is any pretence tor 
bringing over to that common stock. 
Does any occasion occur of a com- 
petition between one who is viewed 
through the mist of prejudice, and 
any other of whom ever so little or 
even nothing at all is known, it may 
be easily ascertained, betorehand,on 


which side the right will generally 


be conceived to lye. However great 
the number of those who have had 
it in their power to do us injury in 
any particular respect, if there be 
among these one of whom we have 
conceived a bad opinion, he will al- 
ways be the first on whom our sus- 
picion will fall, though not in any 
other view more likely to be guilty 
than any one of the others, nay, 
even though there should be some 
apparent grounds of presumption 1n 
his favour. 

It is in this manner that ill-placed 
prejudices become doubly injurious. 
While they dispirit, and throw, 1” 
a great measure, without the range 
of usefulness, persons who were 1D 
clined to act an upright and honest 
part in the world, they give oppo! 
tunities of doing mischief to others 
who have either been honoured with 
a contidence which they did not de- 
serve, or who, having escaped de- 
tection in their first faults, are en 
couraged to hope, in future Ur 
stances, for a similar good fortune. 
As well, however, tor the consol 
tion of those who are unjustly U- 
duced and persecuted, as for the 
confusion of such as triumph 
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victories Which they have not them- 
selves atchieved, it is to be recol- 
lected, that the cloud which con- 
ceals the real nature of things can, 
in general, last only for a time. 
Seldom will it happen that a steady 
yerseverance in the path of virtue 
will not terminate at length in plac- 
lug a man happily without the re- 
gion of gloom and darkness through 
which he may long have groped liis 
way. And though the hypocritical 
pretender in many successive 
instances clude observation, and 
thrive by nusconduct which no one 
would for a moment think of im- 
puting to him, yet by some fatal 
mistake, through some incident per- 
haps apparently most trivial, hie is 
always in danger of being tound 
out, and of forfeiting at once ail 
his previously acquired reputation. 
As an elastic body, which has been 
pent up towards one side, will, 
when let loose, take a bound as tar 
beyond its natural position on the 
other, so does it happen then to 
those, who, having hitherto appear- 
ed in colours gute the reverse of 
those which really belonged to them, 
are suddenly seen under their pro- 
per and true aspect. When found 
to be either better or worse than 
they were supposed to be, it is very 
usual that men should be judged to 
be better or worse than they really 
ure; and none are more apt to car- 
rv their opinions to that excess in 
the one direction, than they who 
Were the first to push matters to a 
similar extreme in the other. The 
consequences may be considered as 
wanounting to noe more tor either 
party than just coniper nsation ; 
and, according as they are to be 
looked forward to with hope or with 
fear, they should serve as an ani- 
wating support to depressed virtue, 
OF as warning admonition to pro- 
sperous Vice. 
NI. 


Account of the Situation, Inhabitants, 
Xce of the Kingdon 
of Nes aul, 

From | Kikp. itrich’s Embassy to that 

country ; 4dto. London 


7 valley of Nepaul is of an 
oval figure ; its greatest eX- 
tent is trom north to south, in which 
direction it may be computed at 12 
horizontal miles; it stretches from 
east to west about nine miles, and 
its circuit is roughly estimated by 
the imhabitants at 25 coss, or from 
40 to 50 miles. It is bounded on the 
north and south by very stupendous 
nivuntains, near the toot of which 
rise several of those humble emi- 
nences, called collines in Switzer- 
land: indeed, the bottom of the 
valley, besides being in general ex- 
tremely uneven, and mtersected by 
deep ravines, occasioned by au- 
tumnal inundations, is speckled 
throughout at various distances witlk 
simular little hills. To the east and 
west, the inclosmg mountains are 
much less lofty, the immediate head 
of the valley to the westward being 
denned principally by a low steep 
ridge covered with brushwood, and 
anciently called Maroor, but at pre- 
sent must conunonly Naga-Argoon, 
fron the name of an idol for which 
it isdumous. This ridge passes close 
behind Suinbhoo-nath, and is itse! 
backed by a more considerable one 
named Diackhouk, of which some 
mention has already been made iv 
describing the valley of Dooua, and 
regarding which I have nothing 
further to add, than that it is said to 
contain 2 lake strongly impregnated 
with mineral salt, and celebrated 
under the name of Indra-pakhra. 
To the eastward, the most remark- 
able hills are those of Ranichoak 
and Mahabut, or Mahades-pokhra 
but they by no meaus reach tle ele 
vation either of Phalchoak, (which 
is the most towering of the sudiumits 
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that illustrate the southern confine 
of the valle ‘Y, or of Sheopoori, which 
constitutes its principal barrier to 
the northward, and is unqitest on- 
ably by far the «ae of all moun- 
tains that encircle it. The other 
chief links of this superb chain, are 
Alount Kukunni, which stretches 
westerly from Sheopoori, being 
nnited to Nage-Argeon by Mount 
Bharbundy and ( ‘humpadaibi, wi hich, 
with one or two more inferior peaks, 
complete the girdle by joming 
Chandraghiri to halchoak. 

As it was not mm our power to 
ascend to the top, either ef Sheo- 
or of Phalchoak, and as the 
nature of the ground, no less than 
considerations of prudence opposed 
way attempt at the actual measure- 
ment of a base, we had not the 
means of ascertaining either by the 
barometer, or geomctrically, the al- 
titudes of those mountains. I am 
inclined to think, however, on a 
comparison of the result of rough 
elculation, built upon their com- 
puted horizontal distance, and the 
angles of their summits, with the 
heights of some adjacent peaks, as 
denoted by the barometer, that 
Mount Sheopoori is not much less 
than 14 hundred, and that Palehoak 
isnearly 12 hundred yards above 
the level of Sumbhoo-nith. Mount 
Aibgibia erects its aspiring he: 
nbout a point to the westward ¢ 
Sheopoori, which, notwith 
its respect: able elevation, sinks be- 
tore its super-towering neighbour 
to the rank af 2 moderate colline. 
But though Jibgibia rises probably 
more than yards above 
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vieids in its turn to ‘the amazing 
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und immense heicht of the inter- 
posing mountains, is aasi!y descried 
toot of Sumbhoo-nath. 
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clear weather ; from between the 
points of We and EL EL It 
will hardly be supposed, however, 
that such a spacious prospect can 
be unbroken ‘throughout. To en- 
joy so august a sight, one must 
‘ascend, perhaps, to the top of Chan- 
draghiri, though IT am inclined to 
think, that the landscape is not less 
entire from the inferior height of 
Cheesapany, whence the sides and 
summits of this stupendous chain 
stand, to a verv great extent, com- 
pletely revealed to the eye. The 
eastern extremity of this interesting 
view, is marked by a pile of snowy 
mountains, which | imagine to be 
that part of Himma- leh, lying just 
abave Koote, the horizontal distance 
of which trom Khatmanda, is 48 
miles. 

Of the cities, Klatmanda is enti- 
tled to the first rank, not so much in- 
deed, on account of i its superior s size 
vr population, as because it 1s at 
present reckoned the capital of Ne- 
paul, from being the residence ot 
the Rajah. It stands on the east 
bank of the Rishnmuthy, along 
which it stretches in len reth about a 
mile; its breadth is inconsiderable, 
no where exceeding halfjand seldom 
extending bey ond a quarter of a 
mile, its figure being said by then 
to resemble the Kohroo-sc imetar of 
Daiby. ‘he entrance to it from the 
westward, near which extremity o! 
the valley it is situated, is by two 
sheht brie ces thrown over the 
Bishnmutty, one of them at the 
north, the other near the south end 
of the town. The name by which 
it is distinguished in ancient books, 
is Gongool- -putten : the Newars call 
it Yindaix, whilst among the Purbe- 
thes, or mountaineers, it is styled 
Kathepoor, appellation wich 
seems to proceed from the same 
source with Khatmanda, the present 
popular ; a wellation of t this city, and 
derived, it is from its nue 
merous wooden tomple which are 

indeed 
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indeed among the most striking ob- 
jects it offers to the eve. ‘These 
‘edifices are not confined to the bo- 
dy of the town, but are scattered 
over its environs, and perticuiarly 

along the sides of a quadrang ruler 

tank or reservoir of water, situated 
a short way beyond the north-east 
uarter of the town, and called Ra- 
nipokhra. They appear to ditter 
nothing in their figure or construc: 
tion from the wooden mundubs oc- 
casionally met with in other parts of 
India, and are principally remark- 
able for their number and size, some 
of them being of considerable ele- 
vation and proportionate bulk. Be- 
sides these, Khatmanda contains se- 
veral other temples on a large scale, 
and constructed of brick, with two, 
three, and four sloping roofs, dimi- 
nishing gradually as they ascend, 

and terminating pretty wenerally in 
pinnacles, which, as well as some of 
the superior roots, are splendidly 
wilt, and produce a very picturesque 
und agreeable effect. 

The houses are of brick and tile, 
with pitched er pented roots 
wards the street, they have fre- 
quently enclosed wood n balconies 
of open carved work, and of a sin- 
gular fas! Hon, the front piece, in- 
steud of rising perpendicularly, pro- 
jecting ja a sloping direction to- 
wards the eaves of the roof. They 
are of two, three, and four stories, 
wid almost without a single excep- 
tion, ot amiean appearance ; even the 
Rajai’s house being but a sorry 
and claiming no particu- 
jar notice. The streets are exces- 
sively narrow, and ne: arly as filthy 
xs those of Benares. 

Khatmanda was reckoned, dur- 
ing the time of Jye Purkensh, to 
contain about 22,000 houses ; but 
this amount is affirmed to have been 
very much augmented since that 
period, though not without some 
consequent decrease in the nuim- 


bers of Patn and Bhatgong. This 
statement, however, of necessity 
be understood as comprehend 
ing not only the population of the 
town itself, but of its dependent 
villages, it being manitest that there 
cannot stand, at the most, above 
5,000 houses on the groundoccupied 
by this city; and, indeed, though 
all those I disco: al with on this 
point, appeared desivous of magni- 
iying the number of its inhabitants, 
vet some of them pretty clearly ad- 
mitted that the speci! ied statement 
was meant to include most of its 
subordinate towns or hamlets, which 
are not less than from 20 to 30, of 
which Sanha, Changoo-nenim, Gho- 
harna, Deapatim, Kansigong, Pa- 
piging, Chuprigong, and some o- 
thers, rank as considerable places. 
Allowing then ten persons to a 
house or family, which is probably 
rather alow standard lor the houses 
of Ikhatimanda, jis population will 
amount to about 50,00 souls, which 
] should take to be tts tull comple- 
ment. At the same rate, the num- 
bers oce Ups ing the remaming 17,000 
houses formes ty included within the 
jurisdiction of Khatmanda would be 
170,000; but as the buildtugs of the 
inferior towns are, gencr spe ak- 
ing, On aamuch simailor se ale than 
those of the metropolis, L siould 
judge eight to a house, on an aver- 
ave, to be an ample allowauce, which 
would reduce the populotion of the 
subordinates to 186,' 100, tor the to- 
tal population ot the capital and its 
districts: in which hast, wever, it 
is not intended to include Doona- 
baix, Noakate, Nerjah, or any other 
of the dependencies ot the Khat- 
manda sovereigoty lying beyond the 
valley. I confess that this calcula- 
tion is exceeding vague; and that, 
with respect to the canton er prin- 
cipaiity at large, I think it likely to 
be under the truth, though perhaps 
nut iu any considerable degrec. It 
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is proper, however, to notice here, 
that the most reasonable of my in- 
formants would not admit Sanka to 
have ever been comprehended in 
the population attributed to Khat- 
manda. Sanka was formerly a place 
of great magnitude, but does not 
contain at present above a thousand 
families. 

The northernmost part of Nepaul 
scarcely lies higher parallel 
than yet this valley enjOvs, 
in certain respects, the climate of 
some of the m of 
Furope. My knowledge on this 
point is, of course, almost entirely 
confined to the norrow limits of oral 
Inquiry, resi here having 
been too short to eCimit of our ae- 
quiring more satistietory ‘aforma- 
tion. It is not to be doubted. how- 
ever, that not only the tops of the 
surrounding mountaas are sprink- 
led with snow for several davs to- 


gether duwing winter, but that tt 


even sometimes tal's in the valley 


below: a hoar-frost, too, at this sea- 
soa, very commonly covers the 
ground ; but thoug h the is 
casionally, for three or four mont! iS, 
severe enough to freeze the tanks 
and pools of standing water, vet the 
rivers are never frozen. Nepaul 


would seem to be indelted (or its 


favourable clinete entirely fo its 
great clevation; for though lying 
1 the vicinity of a region eternally 
buried in snow, yet its teny perature 
is probably little or nothing affected 
by this local cirew ustance, since, 
besides the shelter it derives from 
he interjacent mountains, it is af- 
firmed, that a north, or Thinma. 
lekan wind never blows in this val- 
lev, except now and then in transi 
ent gusts. The height of Nepaul 
above the level of the sea, it we 

may rely on the indication of the 
barometer, cannot be much under 
1,000 feet; but this elevation did 
not prerent the thermometer from 


rising once, during our stay in this 
valley, to 87°. Its usual height 
about noon varied from 81 to Sp: 
a little after sunrise it commonly 
stood between 50 and 54, but was 
once so low as 47; and at nine in 
the evening generally fluctuated 
from G2 to 66°; the mean temper. 
ature, from the 17th to the 25th of 
March inclusive, on an average of 
fitty-one observations, was €7°. 

The seasons of Nepaul are pretty 
nearly the same with those of Up- 
per r Hindostan ; the rains commence 

a little earlier, and set in from the 
sae east quarter ; they are usual- 
ly very copious, and break up to- 

wards the middle of October. The 
torrents from the mountains being 
often extremely violent during this 
period, while ‘the descent of the 
rivers ‘through the valley is not so 
precipitate as to carry off the waters 

with much rapidity, the consequence 
is, that their banks, wherever they 
ha; pren to be low, are very hable to 
be overflowed. The effect of these 
occasional inundations is sometimes 
very injurious to the husbandman, 
and is exhibited also in the great 
number of ravines into which the 
plain is cut. 

In describing the climate of Ne- 
paul, we » ought not to confine our- 
selves to the valley, since a few 
hours journey enable its inhabitants 
LO pass at pleasure, by ascending 
the sides and summits of the enclos- 
ing mountains, through a consider- 
able v variety of temperatures, and 
in three .or four days one may ac 
tually exchange a heat equal to that 
ot Benga oe the cold of Russi, 
by barely moving from Noakate to 
Kheroo, or even to Ramika; ner 
are perhaps the aumerous grada- 
tions and quick succession of cli- 
inates, attainable trom hence, the 
least of the advantages to be deriv- 
ed from an unrestrained intercourse 


with this charming country, a shor! 
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residence In which would, in most 
disorders arising trom relaxation, 
probably answer every purpose of 
a voyage to Europe, by enabling a 
patient to remove, as circumstances 
might demand, from one tempera- 
ture to another; though I am in- 
clined to think that there are few 
cases of the nature in question that 
would require his seeking a higher 
one, in winter, than that of the val- 
ley of Chitlong; or, in summer, 2 
more elastic and sharper air than he 
might breathe on the summit of 
Chandraghiri. There, too, it we 
may judge by the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the spot, among which 
are the peach, the raspberry, the 
walnut, the mulberry, and others, 
all the fruits and esculent vege- 
tables of England might, with pro- 
er attention, be successfully raised. 
Vith respect to the salubrity of the 
more elevated valleys and situations, 
it would seem to be abundantly 
proved in the general looks of the 
inhWitants, among whom, if the 
Newar peasantry take the lead in 
point of robustness, it is to be attri- 
buted to their laborious, but invi- 
gorating occ upations. 
(Lo be concluded in our next.) 


of t the present State of Litera- 
ture in Canada. 


(From Lambert’s Travels.) 


ILE state of literature, the arts 
and sciences, in Canada, ean 
scarcely be said to be at a low ebb, 
because they were never known to 
How; and trom what L have men- 
tioned concerning the defects in 
education which exist in the colony, 
it is not likely that they will, in our 
time at least, rise much: above their 
haar level. The policy of the 
rench government kept the people 
m a state of ignorance; printing 
April 


4 


presses were unknown, and books 
were procured with difficulty and 
expence from France. The general 
levity and dissipation which pre- 
vailed in soc iety tended also to the 
depreciation ot learning. The Je- 
suits and their missionaries were 
the only people possessed of a taste 
for the sciences, or that possessed 
the means and opportunities of cul- 
tivating that taste. They investi- 
gated with ardour the natural his- 
tory of the country and its inhabit- 
ants, and from them we derive the 
greatest part of the knowledge and 
information we have of the interior. 
of North America. 

If the Canadian creoles, under 
the French Government, had ever 
possessed a disposition to cultivate 
the arts and sciences, it would have 
displayed itself under the adminis- 
tration of the Marquis de la Galis- 
soniere, who was the most active 
and enteprizing governor that had 
ever been sent out, and possessed a 
very extensive knowledge of every 
branch of science. He was in ev ery 
respect & complete statesman, and 
his acquirements in natural history, 
philosophy, and mathematics, were 
made subservient to the views of 
his government. He procured in- 
formation from the remotest parts 
of the colony, respecting its inhabit- 
ants, animals, trees, plants, earths, 


and minerals; and the lakes, rivers, 


and oceans, that watered the exten- 
sive portion of the American conti- 
nent over which he ruled. He could 
even give a better account of dis- 
tant places which he had never 
visited, than the very people who 
resided on the spot. In short, Ga- 
lissoniere was the very man to a- 
rouse the spirit of the Canadians to 
ataste for science and the polite 
arts, had it been only dormant ; but 
the fact was, that, sprung from an 
idle, restless, and volatile race of 
people, they never possessed the 
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least inclination or ability to emerge 
from the ignorance and dissipation 
into which they bad sunk. 

The state of literature and arts 
did not improve very rapidly after 
the conquest of the country by the 
English. The traders and settlers 
who took up their abode among the 
French were ill qualified to diffuse 
a taste for the arts and sciences, 
unless, indeed, it was science of 
barter, and the art of gaining cent. 
per cent. upon their goods, 

Por many years, no other work 
was printed in the colony than an 
almanack; not even a newspaper 
could find either talents to indite, 
or money to support it; which was 
the more surprising, as those peri- 
odical publications are such favour- 


State of Literatire in Canada. 


They are published in French and 
and contain the vernor’s 
proclamations ana edicts, the ad 
vertisements of the sheriils, sales, 
merchants’ stores, public auct ons, 
&c. together with a selection of the 
earliest intelligence extracted trom 
the English and American papers, 
The subscription to each is 2 . per 
annum, and the price of advertise. 
ments is nearly the same as in Eng- 
land. 

The Gazettes seldom interfere 
with the morals or manners of so- 
ciety; those subjects are leit for 
the other weekly papers, which are 
published on Saturdays and Mon- 
days. These papers consist of the 
Quebec Mercury, published entire 


plaints which it contains against the 
government. It is enough for them 


ly in English, by Cury, on Monday 
Hl) if : ites with the British people, and in afternoon, and has been established 
the United States have existed for about four years. The Canadicn 
(eae upwards of a century, At the pre- Courant, also published in English 
By F i sent day they are scattered like at Mgntreal, every Monday, by 
ae) A chaff before the wind, all over that Nahum Mower, an American frou 
immense territory; and, in point of the States, who set up the paper 
ee Bhi worth, many of them are not awhit about two years ago. The other 
Rs a) better than that dross. papers are whoily French, and have 
aa es i" Of late years, the C anadians have been established within the lust two 
appeared desirous of establishing years. 
; pe el at f some claim to a literary character. The one called Le Canadien, 1s 
They seem determined to make a- conducted by some disaffected or 
mends for the neglect with which rather dissatisfied French lawyers 
they have hitherto treated that po- and members of the House 
a to Jite and useful accomplishment of sembly. It is the only opposition 
society. At all events, the publish- paper in the province, but the /abi- 
ing of six newspapers weekly, is either cannot read it, or pay 
S i: | proof of the progressive improve- very little attention to the com- 
ah a ment and prosperity of the country, 


though it may be but a fallacious 


symptom of literary improvement. 
Four of the newspapers are pub- 
lished in Quebec, and two in Mont- 
real. These, with an almanack, and 
the acts of the provincial parlia- 


that they feel not the burthens and 
calamities of which others comp!uD 
The writers in Le Canadien, how- 
ever, abused the liberty of the press 
to such a degree, in the course of 


ment, are all the works that are 
printed in Lower Canada. Two of 
these newspapers have been esta- 
blished ten or twelve years; one of 
them is the Montreal Gazette, and 
the other the Quebec Gazette. 


the last year, that Sir James Craig 
thought proper to divest some at 
these gentlemen of the commissions 
which they held in the French mi- 
litia, one of whom was a colone:- 
It was said that the attorney-gener! 
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had received directions to prosecute 
the editors and publishers of that 
paper, but I have not learned that 
it has been carried into execuiion. 
The paper is still continued, and 
the writers still continue to com- 
plain ; they are only more cautious 
in what they Say. 

t must be allowed that a watch- 
ful eve should be kept upon the 
puolic expenditure of every coun- 
trv: and the de‘ection of the late 
commissary-general in Canada, as 
well as the shamefid 1 sale of the St. 
Maurice forges, tully justify a cen- 
sorial scrutiny into the conduct of 
public ofieers. | have also heard 
that abuses exist to a ver. ak wining 
degree in the government of Upper 
Canada, which coll for immediate 
investigation. seme the pure re- 
public of the United States, who 
are continually speaking with re- 
proach of the old and vicious go- 
vernments of Europe, confess that 
they lately had a vice-president on 
trial for treason, a senator of Con- 
gress on trial for conspiracy, a com- 
mander-in-chiet of the navy on trial 
for cowardice, and a commander-in- 
chief of the ariny on trial for brib- 
ery and corruption, 

The other French paper, called 
Le Courier de Quebec, is of a very 
emall size, and published every Sa- 
turday, at two dollars per annum, 
This little paper is conducted by 
two or three young French Cana- 
dians, for the purpose of inserting 
their fuvitive pieces. These gentle- 
men have recently establishe a li- 
terary society, which, though it may 
not contain the talents of a national 
institute, or of a royal society, is 
notwithstanding deserving of all the 
encouragement that can be given 
to it hy the Canadian government. 
The first dawn of genius in such a 
country should be hailed with plea- 
sure. 

The Mercury and Canadian Cou- 
Fant are devoted to news, and all 


the various ephemera which usually 
appear in periodical works of that 
description. The original essays 
which appear are merely of a local 
nature, and are generally the off: 
spring of party disputation, acri- 
mony, and slander; and are, of 
course, generally written in wit, ‘and 
sense, and nature’s spite. 

The writers in these Canadian 
papers are like their brethren of 
England and the United States, in 
constant warfare with each other. 
Volumes ot words have been ex- 
pended, oceans of ink have been 
shed,—nor has any mercy been 
shewn to age, sex, or condition. 
This scribbling warfare is no doubt 
necessary to the existence of some 
of these papers, which are often sup- 
ported by the desire that people have 
to see what one says of the other, 

and what both say of them. I have 
frequently noticed in London, that 
whenever a newspaper is published, 
it is not out three days before the 
warhoop is raised, and it begins an 
attack upon some old established 
journal,--this draws on a retort, 
und to it they go _pell- -mell, dis- 
charging volumes of abuse at each 
other, and scattering their dirt in 
the faces of their customers, until 
the fume ef the one is fully esta- 
blished, or the other is tired, they 
then both agree to a suspension of 
their my arms, and compromise 
their difitrenees by a coalition for 
or against the ministry, as they find 
most convenient. 

The only public library in Cana- 
da is kept at Quebec, in one of the 
apartments at the bishop’s palace. 
It is smail, and very indiferently 
supplied w ‘ih new publications. The 
books circulate only im that city, 
ameng the inhabitants who sub- 
scribe. Novels and romances are 
most in request among the Cana- 
dian ladies, as they indecd are among 
the ladies ot Europe. 

Before I guit the subject of the 
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arts in Canada, a country seeming- 
ly more capable af supporting than 
creating genius, I must not omit 
to mention with the approbation he 
deservedly merits, a gentleman of 
the name of Duverger, a native of 
that country, and an officer in the 
corps of engineers and military 
draughtsmen. He is a self-taught 
genius, and has had no other ad- 
vantage than what the province af- 
forded him, for he has never been 
out of the country. He excels in 
the mechanical arts, and the draw- 
ing of military surveys, &c. He had 
the politeness to shew me several 
of his large draughts of the country, 
and many other drawings, some of 
which were beautifully done, and 
are deposited in the engineers’ of- 
tice. The only correct chart of 
Lower Canada, and which was pub- 
lished in London, by Faden, in the 
name of Mr Vondenvelokn, was 
taken by Mr Duverger and another 
gentleman, whose names had a 
much greater right to appear on 
the chart, than the one which is at 
present there. 

But the anost important of his 
lubours is, a beautiful model of 
Quebec, upon which he is at pre- 
sent employed, in conjunction with 
a school tellow of mine, Capt. b. 
of the engineers, whom I had the 
tinexpected pleasure of meeting ir 
Canada, alter an absence of ten 
vears. The whole of the model 
is sketched out, and a great part 
inished, particularly the fortifica- 
tions and public buildines: it is un- 
wards ui 35 feet in length, and 
comprises a considerable portion of 
the plains of Abraham, as far as the 
spot where Wolte died. That which 
is Gone is finished with exquisite 
Heathess; Cut entirely out of wood, 
and modelled to a certain scale, so 
taat every part will be completed 
with singular correctness, even to 
the very shape and projection of 


the rock, the elevations, and de- 
scents in the city, and on the plains, 
particularly those emimences which 
command the garrison. — [t is to be 
sent to England whien finished, and 
will, no doubt, be received by the 
British government with the appro- 
bation it merits. 


Account of recent Improvements in 
G lu 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Str, 


AM one of those who have a 
considerable portion of spare 
time on hand, and a natural propen- 
sity for surveying the improvements 
and public buildings of this city; 
but, as my architectural education 
has been somewhat neglected, I 
have frequently found myself bewil- 
dered in the public buildings, and 
have completely lost my way in the 
projection of East Clyde-strect, and 
others therewith connected. Ihave 
therefore been at some pains to col- 
lect information from a source, the 
accuracy of which will not be call- 
ed in question; notwithstanding 
which, I reserve the power of mah 
ing my remarks on the merits of the 
whole, which I will do with due 
candour. As no doubt can be ene 
tertained but that many of your 
readers will be gratified with the i- 
formation alluded to, may [request 
that you will give it a place im your 
publication, 

‘The great want of accommoda- 
tion in the jail and public oilices of 
this city, have engaged the atten- 
tion of those to whom the charge 
ot public matters has been entrust- 
ed, for several years past. Various 
have been the modes projected to 
remedy the evil; and it was not till 
atter the subject had been fully ma- 
tured, that the Corporation unani- 
mously fuund that the present build- 
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ngs, although aided with tue ad- 
joining houses in the High-street, 
were insvfficient for the growing 
population of this great city; they 
therefore voted that a new jail, with 
public ofices, on a hberal scale, 
should be built upon a suitable piece 
of ground, afterwards to be fixed 
on. Having thus determined, they 
nominated two of their number to 
yisit and examine the principal jails 
and court-houses in England, so as 
to enable the Committee of Coun- 
cil, appointed to conduct the whole, 
to give the necessary instructions to 
the architects who might be dispos- 
ed to give plans. In consequence 
thereof, the Committee received 
designs from three eminent archi- 
tects: the arrangements of that ap- 
proved of, and now executing, will 
be hereafter described. It now be- 
came the duty of the Magistrates 
and Council to fix upon the site of 
the gaol and public offices; and, as 
this was a matter of the utmost con- 
sequence, they gave it every consi- 
deration ; and it was not till after 
every likely situation was consider- 
ed, and till they had consulted the 
Howard * of the day, that they fix- 
ed on that part of the Laigh Green 
which is cut off by the continuation 
of the Saltmarket-street to Hutche- 
son’s Bridge; this being superior 
to all others, in so far as it is spa- 
cious, central for public business, 
well aired, and insulated by streets 
from any other building, thereby 
rendering it secure from damage by 
any other arrangements of conter- 
nunous proprietors; the circum- 
stance also, of heing on the banks 
vfariver, yet so eleyated that even 
the highest floods will not come 
Within several feet of the floors of 
the buildings, is highly adyanta- 
geous on the score of cleanliness. 


* James Neild, Ef. of Stoke Hammond, 
Bucks, 


Connected with this situation, the 
Magistrates and Council have ob- 
tained an act of the legislature to re- 
move the slaughter-house, and all 
the old houses fronting the river, 
east of the Old Bridge; and they 
are now engaged in putting this act 
in execution, by which a direct and 
spacious approach will be made in- 
to the Green from tlie west. 

In giving a description of the gaol 
and public offices, it may be proper 
to premise, that the whole is divid- 
ed into four great departments, and 
these are subdivided into several o- 
thers.x—The division bounded by the 
east front comprehends the Justi- 
ciary Hail, Jury Rooms, and other 
compartinents therewith connected; 
as also, the Council and Clerk’s 
Chambers, Record Sate Rooms, the 


Borough Court Hall, and the other 


compartments connected with the 
distribution of justice.—The portice 
in front of this division is cn amag- 


nificent scale, with a double row of 


columns and colossal steps; the tym- 
pan of the pediment is enriched with 
the city arms, and appropriate em- 
blems of justice, &c. in basso re- 
lievo.—The second division, bound- 
ed by Clyde-street on the south, 
comprehends apartments tor debt- 
ors of the first class, with a court- 
yard for air and exercise. — ‘The 
third division is bounded by a court- 
yard on the north, and compre- 
hends apartments tor debtors of the 
second class, with a court-yard tor 
air and exercise.x—The fourth divi- 
sion is bounded by a new strect om 
the west, and comprehends cells for 
the felons of the several classes, 
with galleries communicating with 
the court-yards for air and exercise. 
ach of the three last divisions are 
subdivided into wards for male and 
female prisoners; and the last divi- 
sion is subdivided for those of a 
greater or less degree of guilt—The 
gells for prisoners under 
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of death, the jailor’s house, infirm- 
ary, and chapel, are placed in the 
centre of the court-yards ; and each 
set of the prison compurtinents lave 
the use of a kitchen, water-pipe, 
and water-closet, as also a gallery 
connected with the court-vard tor 
air and exercise in bad weather. 

By this time, Mr Editor, I make 
no doubt that you understand the 
outline of the public buidings al- 
luded to, and will naturally expect 
my pronused remarks. Betore I en- 
ter on this, howev er, it is but cane 
did to inform you, t at, although I 
do not claim: kind ed to Vig ualo, 
nor am allied to the family of inigo 
Jones, yet L have a good opinion ‘of 
my own taste, and have no parti- 
cular objec tion to give my unreserv- 
ed opinion on subjects connected 
with the improvement of this city ; 
and my propensity tor reviewing the 
actions of public men, in so far as 
regards tlie improvements alluded 
tu, is very strong. With these sen- 
tients in view, I must in candour 
acknowledge, that the unprovements 
which have been made, and the 
pubhe buildings which have been 


raised im this city, during the last 
ten years, do great credit to the 


spirit and taste of those who have 
been entrusted with the manave- 
ment of pubic atlairs: although, it 
must be allowed, in some instances 
they have done that which they 
ought not to have done, and have 
leit undone those things which they 
ought to have done. The i improve- 
ments going forward in C lyvde-street, 

andothers thre rewith conne cted, 
as the removal of the shaughter- 
house, the sloping and planting the 
aorth bank of she river between the 
old and the new bridges, the widen- 


ing of the Salumarket-street, by the 


removal of the house which termer- 
ly belonged to Mr Laurence Coul- 
formed by the 
offices on 


ter; the new street, 
east tront of the publi: o 
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the one side, and by a ballustrade 
on the side next the green, bearing 
on Hutcheson’s-bridge, when blend. 

ed with the effect of the three 
bridges, the river, and the elegant 
buildings on both sides of the C I de, 
will present a grand contour, not to 
be surpassed in any town in these 
kingdoms. ‘The slaughter-house is 
placed on the site of the tan and 
glue-works, south of the Bridge. 
gate-street; and it is agreeable to 
know, that the distribution of the 
plan, and the mode of conducting 
the business under the eye of the 
police, conform to an act of Pare 
liament, are such as to prevent any 
thing like nuisance, or offeusive 
fluvia; it being well known, trom 
the experience of our neighbours 
in the south, who generally slaugh- 
ter in their shops, that the otience 
does not arise from the killing of 
animals, but from ailowing animal 
substances to remain together till 
putrefaction takes place. In addi 
tion to the obligation on the parties 
to remove the offals and soil of eve- 
ry description, at least once a day, 
the rooms for killing are to be pav- 
ed, and to have water-pipes con- 
nected with the sewers and cess 
pools which communicate with the 
Molendinar Burn. 

In addition to the arrangements 
of the gaol, already pointed out, I 
have learned, andam happy to cont 
municate the following ; , 

The corridores of the debtors 
rooms and telons’ cells, communi: 
cate w ‘ith, and are ventilated by, the 
open air, as at Gloucester, Shrews- 
bury , Portsmouth, &c. being ¢ great- 
ly preferable to the old or internal 
mode of ventilation, as at Newgate, 
the Fleet, King’s Bench, or eve" 
the Coltbath-fields, although mere 
recently built than ‘the others ; and 
the introduction of work- rooms, {or 
the accommodation 0: the industri- 
ous, is surely a megqsure worthy ot 
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this city. The promoters of this 
undertaking have thus been emi- 
nently instrume:-tal in procuring ac- 

comnodation to llevinte the dis- 
tresses of those fellow-citizens who 
mav experience a sad reverse of 
fortune. by being plunved ‘rom ease 
and affluence to miserv and want; 

and the unfortunate. who have for- 
feited their freedom by thea many 
crimes, will not be excluded from 
the means of heelth, and benefit of 
pure air. The arrangements of the 
infirmary and chap i ef this gaol, 
are such) as must meet the approba- 
tion of ali. While the former is ne- 
essary for the relief of the body, 
the latter will at least put it in the 
power of the welledisp: ised to pro- 
fit by religious instruction: a cir- 
cumstance barely possible where 
there is no place of worship, and 
where the voung prisoner, who has 


but just departed from the paths of 


virtue. is chammed with the Geprav- 
ed and hardened eriminal. 

The distribution of the justiciary 
hall is such us to meet the appro- 
bation of those who are best ae- 
quainted with the forms 
of the court; separate entries are 
provided for the judges, jury, spec- 
tators, and panne 

In the formation of the cells for 
prisoners under sentence oi death, 
care has been taken to prevent the 
necessity of recurring to the pre- 
Sent mode of fettering, and bolting 
down to the floor, those poor un- 
fortunates who have forfeited their 
lives to the laws of their conntry ; 
& practice which, although hitherto 
Hecessary, must be considered as 
degrading t to human nature. fn this 
prison, no fetters nor irons of any 
description will be used; on the con- 
trary, the convict under <entence 
ot death will have the free use of 
his cell ; by which means he will be 
the better « enabled to attend to the 
exercise of his devotions; and the 
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arrangements are such, that he may 
be froely allowed to communicate 
with his instructors, without the 
least risk of escape. 

In tinishine these remarks, Tshould 
not «do justice to my own feelings, 
were | not, in the name of the un- 
fortunate, te congratulate the pro- 
jectors of these buildings on their 
attention to the interests of the 
wretched, and their success in the 
cause of humanity. 

4 FRIEND TO IMPROV! MENT. 
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FEHE Dukes of Grafton, like those 
; of Richmond and St Albans, 
ave descended from the roval fami- 
ly of Stuart; and, like these, have 
attained the highest honours in the 
state. The female ancestor of the 
Fitzroys was Barbara, daughter and 
heir of William Villiers, “Viscount 
Grandison. ‘This lady had been mar- 
ried a little before the Restoration, 
to Mr Roger Palmer, then a stu- 
dent in the Temple, who, desisting 
from his legal pursuits, and being 
of a very compliant disposition, was 
raised to the honours of the Irish 
peerage, having been created Earl 
of C ‘astlem: tine in the 13th of Charles 
I]. Having put herself under the 
protection ‘of. this gay, dissipated, 
and luxurious monarch, the Coun- 
tess of Castlemaine, in 1670, was 
created Baroness of Nonsuch, in 
Surrey, Countess of Southampton, 
in the county of Hants, and Dutch- 
ess of Cleveland, during her own 
iatural lite. * By this lady he had 

2 


® Soon afrer the demile of the Earl of 
Caftle aipe,in 1705, the Dutchels of Cleve 
land marri’d the * handfome Fielding,” a- 
gain’) whom fhe was obliged to demand 
the protection of the laws. See the Eng- 


Jith ecot. of the Memoirs of che Count de 
Gramaiont. 
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a son, Charles, born September 28, 
1668, to whom his Majesty very 
aptly gave the name of Lifzroy. 

On the precise date of the birth 
of the subject of this memoir, there 
js some difference in the modern 
Pecrages. According to Collins, he 
was born in October; and, it we 
are to credit Edmonson, on Septem- 
ber YS, 1756. While Mr Fitzroy, 
he was placed at Hackney, under 
the tuiton of the late Dr New- 
combe, who had attained consider- 
able eminence tor his skill and at- 
tention in the education of youth. 
After remaining some time there, 
he was entered of St Peter’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he did not 
however take a degree, having gone 
into the world very early in life, and 
engaged earnestly, and perhaps pre: 
maturely, in public affairs. In 1756, 
when just of age, Mr Fitzroy was 
appointed a lord of the bedcham- 
ber to his present Majesty, while 
Prince otf Wales; and, in the course 
of the same year, he was elected a 
Member of Parliament, first for Bo- 
roughbridge, Yorkshire, in the room 
of the Earl of Harrington; and then 
for St Edmundsbury, in Suffolk, in 
the place of the first Earl of Mans- 
tield ; which latter he retained while 
a commoner. This was not long 
before his grandfather’s death, in 
May 1757, when he succeeded to 
all the fumily honours and estates. 
His Grace, after a short trip to the 
Continent, was now destined to run 
through the career of public em- 
ployments. On July 10, 1765, he 
was appointed one of his Majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state; which 
office jhe resigned in May 1766; 
and, in August following, he was 
nominated first lord of the trea- 
sury. 

Notwithstanding their near alli- 
ance to the house of Stuart, it is 
net a little singular that the Fitz- 
toys have uniformly been connects 
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ed with, and attached to, that pars 
ty denominated IWhigs, the basis of 
whose conduct either has been, or 
pretended to be, on one hand, the 
establishment and continuance of the 
house of Hanover on the throue of 
these realms; and, on the other, 
the ascertaining, preserving, and ex- 
tending, the liberties of the people. 
Accordingly, when Mr Fitzroy was 
of age to sit as a member of the le. 
gislature, he acted with what was 
then termed “ the country party” 
in one House; and, after his Ma- 
jesty’s accession, joined that great, 
popular, and dignified body in the 
other, called at that day the Mivo- 
rity, which then consisted of some 
of the first and most opulent fumi- 
lies in England. One of the chief 
objects of their association was to 
diminish the supposed influence of 
the Earl of Bute, usually denomi- 
nated “ the Northern Thane,” and 
the “ favourite? another, to sup- 
port the constitution in all its inte- 
grity. On the dismission, or rather 
the voluntary retreat, of the noble- 
man just alluded to, his Grace ace 
cepted of the seals, under the pa- 
tronage of the Duke of Cumber- 
land. On this occasion, he hoped 
tor the support of the Earl of Chat- 
ham ; but tinding that this great pa- 
triot was averse to the measures of 
the court, and was accustomed to 
observe enigmatically “ that there 
was something behind the throne, 
greater than the throne itselt,” he 
soon after resigned. The arrange- 
ments for the next administration 
were all made by that eloquent no~ 
bleman ; and it is no small proof ot 
the high opinion in which he held 
the Duke of Gratton, that to the 
latter was assigned the post of frst 
commissioner of the treasury, which, 
in consequence of the increasing 1h 
firmities of the Earl, became, 9 

fact, that of prime minister. 
During this period, Mr Wilses 
begar 
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hesan ta mike a noise, and was the 
first private individu who, by se- 
curing popularity with the mation, 
wils enadied ta COPe, first with the 
ministers, and, finally, ms ome mea 
sure, with the threne itself. Think 
ing himself shehte d by the Duke 
of Gratton, with w hom he had for- 
merly lived in some dearee of inti- 
macy, he boldly att wcked both him 
and the noble Earl his colle as 
tools of Lord Bute.” This Cir- 
cunstance, ridiculous as it may ape 
pear, proved unfavourable to 
administration, and hurt therr 


tits 


mune 


enee net a little: for the author of 


the North Briton was now in the 
venith of hits popularity, and 
ceeded in all the objects of his am- 
bition, becoming, in turn, knight of 
the shire for the county of Middle- 
cox, sheriff, alderman, and lord mays 
or, the city et London; and, fe 
nally, he obtained the lucrative of: 
chamberlain. 

But a writer of still greater ta- 
jents and repotation now appeared, 
directed lis keen, poweriul, 
ond envenomed shorts, tee 
This was the stil cele- 
brated, althoueh still unknown, 
ther of the © Letters of Junius,” 
who commenced bis labours in “9 
Public Advertiser, January 21,1769, 
by a peinted attack on Cie mins set 
that day. Without much po- 
litteal see Vv, or any extraordinas 
ry depth of observation,” s avs he, 
“we need only mark haw the prin- 
departments the state are 
bestowed, and look no tarther for 
the true cause of every 
that belals us. The finances of a 
hation, sinking under its debts ead 
expentes, are Committed toa a young 
Hobleman, already ruined by 
Introduced to act uader the au “pie 
ces of Lord Chatham, and leit a 
the head of aifiirs by that nobie- 
man’s retreat, he became minister 
by accident: but, deserting the 
brine iples and proies Whik ch give 


Caries 
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hing a moment’s popularity, we see 
him, from every honourable enea ze. 
meit to the public, an apostate oy 
desigp. As for business, the world 
vet knows nothing af his talents or 
resolution ; unless a wayward wa- 
vering inconsisteney be a mark of 
genius, and caprice a demonstration 
ob spirit.” 

Atter Janivs had tried the tem 
per of his maiden sword on Sir Wil- 
lina Draper, and found it proo/, he 
addressed hansetf directly to the 
Dake of Gratton, relwive to the * 
mirdon granted by his) Majesty, 
March 11, 1769, to M‘Quirk, fon 
the murder of George Clarke, at 
Brenttord. In jetter tith, he re- 
his Grace, durime the time 
ot mobs arid tumults, for mdviging 
himself, while prime minister of 
Great Britain, in rural retirement, 
and in the arms of faded beauty, 
losing all memory of his sovercign, 
his Country, and iet- 
fer he bitterly rentarks as fol- 
* You have better proots of 
vour descent, mv —— than the 
vhirritge, Or any trou- 
hlesome inheritance of reputi ttion. 
‘Phere are some hereditary strokes 
of character, by wich a family 
may be as clearly distinguished as 
by the blackest dentures of the hu- 
man thee. Charles the First lived 
aid died a hypocrite. Charlies the 
Second was a hypocrite of another 
sort, and shold have died upon the 
scaffold. At the distance of 
century, we see their ditterent 
characters hi appily revivedand blend- 
ed veur Grace Sullen and se- 
vere without religion, profligate 
without gaiety. vou live like Charles 
the Se cond, without being an amia- 
hle companioa; and, for aveht 
hnow, may die as his father did, 

without 


proaches 


lows: 
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* ‘Tle Parl ef Rochford wes fecretarg 
of ttate for the home department, and was 
therefu.e the oficer, 
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without the reputation of a mar- 
tvr. 

You had already taken your 
degrees with credit, in those schools 
in which the English nobility are 
formed to virtue, when you were 
introduced to Lord Chatham’s pro- 
tection. From Newmarket, White’s, 
and the Opposition, he gave you to 
the world with an air of popularity 
which young men usually set out 
with, and seldom preserve; grave 
and plausible enough to be thought 
fit fur business; too young for trea- 
chery ; and, in short, a patriot of 
no unpromising expectations. Lord 
Chatham was the earliest object of 
your political wonder and attach- 
inent: vet you deserted him, upon 
the first hopes that offered, of an 


-equal share of power with Lord 


Rockingham. When the late Duke 
of Cumberland’s first negociation 
failed, and when the favourite was 
pushed to the last extremity, you 
saved him by joining with an admi- 
nistration in which Lord Chatham 
refused to engage. Still, however, 
he was your friend; and you are 
vet to explain to the world why you 
consented to act without him; or 
why, after uniting with Lord Rock- 
ingham, you deserted and betrayed 
tum. You complained that no mea- 
sures were taken to satisfy your pa- 
tron; and that your friend, Mr 
Wilkes, who had suffered so much 
for the party, had been abandoned 
to his fate. Théy have since con- 
tributed not a little to vour present 
— of power: yet, I think, 

sord Chatham has less reason than 
ever to be satisfied ; and, as for Mr 
Wilkes, it is perhaps the greatest 
auistortune of his life,that you should 
have so many compensations tomake 
in the closet tor your former friend- 
ship with him. Your gracious mas- 
ter understands your character, and 
makes you a persecutor, because 
you have been a friend,” 
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The whole of this passage con- 
sists of bold invective, and elegant 
declamation. When this celebrat- 
ed writer condescended to state 
facts, he was completely foiled, par- 
ticularly when he attacked the Duke 
of Gratton for misconduct, as hee 
reditary ranger of Whittlebury to- 
rest. 

It must be frankly allowed, how- 
ever, that the administration of the 
Duke of Grafton, if not untortu- 
nate, was assuredly unpopular ; and, 
without popularity, no miuinister in a 
limited monarchy is capable of til- 
ing his office in such a way as e- 
ther to give satisfaction to the coun- 
try, or be enabled to serve tt with 
due effect. It has been said, that 
his Grace was fairly wri/ten down by 
the joint efforts of Wilkes and Ju- 
nius; but this is net correct. In 
the first place, he was no longer 
supported by the Earl of Chatham, 
who even in his declining age exlu- 
bited gigantic powers ; and, atter 
he had ceased to wield the thunder 
of the state, smote all around hin 
by the flashes of his eloquence. Ui 
the retreat of that nobleman, Lord 
Camden, whose talents and integr!- 
ty had secured the esteem of the 
nation, happened to ditfer in many 
essential points with the premier, 
and was therefore suffered to with- 
draw also. A new chancellor was 
therefore to be found; and Mr 
Yorke, who had acted with high re- 
putation as attorney-general, died 
suddenly, in the month of January 

770. On this, the Duke ot Grat- 
ton, finding himself bereft of all aid, 
immediately resigned, and appeared 
to withdraw for ever from the bus- 
tle of politics to the comforts of do- 
mestic privacy. 

This, however, was not long the 
case ; for, in about eighteen months 
after (June 177] ), on the removal 
ot Lord Suffolk to the office of se- 
cretary of state, his Grace succeed- 
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ed him as lord privy seal. In this 
ofice he remained until the month 
of November 1775. His resigna- 
tion, or perhaps more properly speak- 
ing, his dismission, retlects high ho- 
nour on the subject of the present 
memoir, as it proceeded from an 
unequivocal avowal of those gener- 
ous sentiments which must at that 
time have ruined all his influence in 
the cabinet. The Duke of Graf- 
ton had always been an enemy to 
the project of resorting to coercion 
in respect to America. He oppos- 
ed the Stamp Act in 1765, with 
great energy, and was one of those 
who declared warmly in favour of 
its repeal. No sooner did Lord 
North attempt to gull the country 
gentlemen, by proposing to throw 
part of the burthen of the land-tax 
of their shoulders, and load the un- 
represented colonies with it, than 
his Grace revolted at the idea, and 
demanded Parliamentary documents. 
His motion for that purpose was ne- 
gatived bv his colleagues; and it 
was officially signified to him next 
day, that it was the wish of a great 
personage he should retire.  <Ac- 
cordingly, after having presided as 
lord privy seal about three years and 
a halt, the Duke once more betook 
himself to a private station, happy 
in being thus able to confiute those 
writers who had so long accused 
him as the tool of the Earl of 
Bute. 

Prom this memorable epoch, the 
Duke of Grafton resumed the prin- 
ciples which had distinguished his 
first outset in life. He was seen 
sometimes speaking, and always 
Voting, against the contest with our 
colonies. On that occasion, he once 
more acted with Lord Chatham, 
the Earls of Rockingham and Shel- 
burne. 

The critical and untimely death 
of the Marquis of Rockingham, a- 
lone prevented the permanence of a 


ministry under his auspices. — At 
length, on the overthrow of Lord 
North, and the ministers who sup- 
ported him, a total change was et- 
fected ; and the minority, as usual, 
became the majority. On this oc- 
casion, the Duke of Grafton was 
restored to his former office of lord 
privy seal; but he was again oblig- 
ed to resign, and that very sud- 
denly. 

As the Duke of Grafton now re- 
treated from public strife to the bo- 
som of his family, we shall follow 
him hither. His Grace was twice 
married ; first in 1756, to the Ho- 
nourable Miss Liddel, the only 
daughter of the late Lord Ravens- 
worth, by whom he had three sons 
and a daughter. From this Lady 
he was divorced in March 1769, by 
an act of Parliament, and she im- 


mediateiy after became Countess of 
Upper Ossory. 


In a very short 
time, his Grace chose for a second 
consort Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. Sir Richard Worsley, Bart. 
dean of Windsor, and mece both 
to the late Dutchess of Bedford and 
Earl Gower, father of the Marquis 
of Stafford, by whom also he had 
issue, to the amount of no less than 
thirteen children, making in all se- 
venteen, and exhibiiing such a fa- 
mily as is rarely to be met with, 
Amidst the evils that aiflicted either 
the state or himself, che Duke found 
2 refuge in domestic comforts, while 
in the society of those dear to him, 
and in the education of his daugh- 
ters, as well as the cares incident 
to a numerous offspring, he found a 
constant and most grateful employ- 
ment. 

Other objects also occupied his 
attention, and occasionally emplov- 
ed his time and his talents. fis 
Grace, in 1768, succeeded Thomas 
Holles, Duke of Newcastle, who 
had been educated at Clare Hall, as 
Chancellor of the University of 

full Cambridge. 
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Cambridge. On his mst: lation, 
Gray, a name not second to any of 
our day in the list of English povts, 
impressed with gratitt ude for the pro- 
tessorship of modern history, Just 
conlerred upon hin, celebrated the 
event in an ode, which was set to 
music, and pervrmed on that oc- 

His Grace was a bold, energetic, 
and decided eneny, to the former 
and present war with France. He 
unitormily disapproved of the prin- 
ciples. in ‘which they originated, and 
deemed them both pregnant with 
the most serious mischiefS to the 
constitution and prosperity of the 
empire. Wheo the late Duke of 
Bedtord, iu 1797, proposed 2 motion 


for removing the administration of 


that day, he was supported by the 
then venerable Duke of Gratton, in 
a done and able speech. 

The following were the conclud- 
ing words of the last speech deliver- 
ed by hin in Parhament: © Before 
Trotire to fortify my own mind a- 
cainet the calamities which are fast 
approaching, and to prepare my ta- 
wily for those which they will have 


probably to undergo, T shall think 
ita Incunibent on me to lay 
before an "sovereign the reasons for 


CO flattering self that 
shall be allowed geeclous hear- 
ing which his Majesty has so fre- 
aucutly given to from whose 
tongue he never heard but the dic- 
tates of the heart, us sincerely as 
they are now delivered to your Lord- 
Dshall then withdraw to my 
countrysseat, to instruct chit- 
dren, and await in awfal silence the 
period which 1 see ap- 
ng!” 
llaving thas v 
Gratton both as a father and a poii- 
town, we shall next survey him in 
another point of view Of late 
vears, the subject of this memoir 
has been very assiduous in collect- 
ang boeks; and the library left 


one, 
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of Grefton. 


hind him contains the three erand 
desiderata, being copious, splendid, 
and select. He obtained posses 
sion of many of the searcest, best, 
and most esteemed copies of the 
classics. ‘These were not locked up 
with a narrow spirit, and rendered 
accessible to the noble owner, bis 
family, and his triends alone: but 
they might have been viewed aod 
consulted by any student, or man 
of letters, to whom they were tike- 
ly to prove serviceable. ils Grave 
also reprinted aa edition of Grics- 
bach’s Greek Testament, under the 
inspection of the editor, to accom- 
modate whom, paper for this pur- 
pose was sent abroad to the Cont- 
nent, at the Duke’s expence. When 
the work was completed, he distri- 
buted a great number of the copies 
ia the most liberal manner; and, to 
reader the circulation still more ex- 
tensive, consented to sell the re- 
mainder at a low price. Le hum- 
self also appears to have been ai 
author; at Icast, two well-writtca 
pamphlets have been tv 
him, which assuredly had his a-sent, 
and perhaps his corrections, is well 

s his ition. t 
published ubout twenty yor 
to the serious Attention of the Cler- 
gy, Nobility, and Gentry, newly a 
suciated ; by Layman.” hie 
subject hides the chureh liturgy, 
and subscription ; and, as his Gir, 
frequented the Unitarian Clay 
Esse x-street, during the ministry vi 
Mr Lindsey, as well as of Dr Dis- 
ney and Mr Belsham, his opiniois 
on this subject may be easily guess 
edat. The seeand is entitled Apes 
Jeutherus.* ‘The dedication Is 
ribe dl Q. M., and the preface 
isan el oquent and able address, 14 
praise of the desire of knowledge, 
when cherished with a view to the 
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improvement of moral practice, and 
the increase of human felicity. No 
doctrine, we are told, must be so 
unquestionable, no authority so sa- 
cred, as to bar inquiry. Tle who as 
persuaded that every upright man 
must be happy ia every stage of his 


existence, is no further desirous of 
the prevalence of any opinion, than, 


as it appears calculated to ailect 
moral practice ; and, as to the li- 
beral inquirer, he cannot persuade 
himself to indulge any deep distress 
about the faith of any man, who 
knows what it is “ to fear God, and 
depart trom evil.” As an apology 
for withholding his name, the au- 
thor observes, that he honours the 
bold spirit of a Luther and a Wake- 
field; the fearless integrity of a 
Price and a Priestley; but he con- 
fesses himself unequal to the muity- 
tion of these illustrious characters—- 
he is not ambitious of reputation— 
he courts obscurity—he is desirous 
alone of exhibiting a faithful sketch 
of genuine christianity. 

We contess it is with some plea- 
sure we have beheld a descendant 
oi the house of Stuart, who might 
be addressed without flattery, as 

atavis edite regibus ;” 

and a man who also united in his 
own person, together with the high- 
est tithes und the largest fortune, the 
blood of the Beauforts and the ‘Tue 
dors, devoting the latter part of his 
lite to and candid 
concerning religionand politi_s. Let 
it be recollected als» to his honour, 
that notwithstanding the many high 
offices filled by him, and the exten- 
sive patronage he more than once 
possessed, yet the Duke of Graf- 
tou never secured to himself, hts 
children, or relatives, any place, pen- 
pon, Or reversion, whatever. 

Jp person, he was somewhat less 


than the middle size, but lean, slen- 
der, and active. His countenance 
greatly resembled that of his royal 
aocestor; and, amidst the delirium 
youth, of honours, and of tor- 
tune, he at one period might have 
been thought to resemble hin in 
some other respects. His manners 
were agreeable, his conversation re- 
plete with information; and, as a 
parliamentary orator, he possessed 
a most solemm and Rupressive tore, 
voice, and gesticulation. In point 
of dress, he was remarkable. His 
coat was of the colour and cut of 
those usually appropriated to the 
Quakers; and he was accustomed 
to wear a cocked hat, which gave 
an air of ancient and obsolete gen- 
tility to his whole person, Of late 
years, he addicted himself’ greatly 
to agriculture, and that too on an 


extensive scale; and, if we are to” 


give credit to Mr Arthur Young, 
was a most excellent farmer. This 
is no small praise ; but he possess- 
eda title to something far superior, 
—that of being an honest man. 
His Grace, who died March 14, 
1, is succeeded in his honours 
and entailed estates, by Georce 
Henry Fitzroy, Earl of Euston, and 
now Duke of Gratton, &e.&c. This 
nobleman was born in 1769, aud e- 
ducated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained the de- 
gree of M.A. His Lordship after- 
wards represented the University in 
Parliament, having been returned 
with Myr Pitt for his colleague, in 
1754. In the course of tho same 
vear, he married Charlotte 


the daughter of the lite Karl of 


Waldegrave, by her Royal ifigh- 
ness the late Dutchess of Glouces- 
ter, by whom he has a numerous 
Issue. 
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View of the State of Brastiin 1581. | 
From Southey’s History of Brasil. 
4to. Lond. 1810. 


T was at this time that the ac- 
count of Brasil was written, 
which has so often been referred to 
in this history as the best, oldest, 
and sometimes the single authority 
for many of its leading facts. ‘The 
author had resided seventeen years 
in that country, and was owner of 
some sugar-works in Bahia. His 
materials were written upon the 
spot, and were arranged at Madrid, 
to be laid before D. Christovam De 
Moura, the Portuguese minister, for 
the express purpose of informing 
him of the actual state of these co- 
lonies, their infinite importance, and 
their alarming insecurity. From this 
very curious, and hitherto unprinted 
memorial, it will here be expedient 
to describe the state of Brasil as it 
then was, adding thereto such par- 
ticulars as can be collected trom 
other sources. 

The city of St Salvador contain- 
ed at this time 800 inhabitants; the 
whole Reconcave something more 
than 2,000; but neither negroes or 
Indians are included in this enu- 
mnerntion: for it is added, that be- 
tweenthem 500 horse and 2,000 
foot could be brought into the field. 
There were 40 pieces of small ar- 
tilery tor the defence of the town, 
aud as many larger ones; some of 
these were planted bythe bar, where 
the channel was so wide, that they 
could be of no use. If the king’s 
service required it, more than 1400 
boats of diferent sizes could be col- 
lected, among which were 100 ca- 
pabie of carrying artillery,and above 
“OO large caravels: there was nota 
man in the Reconcave who had not 
his boat or his canoe, and no sugar- 
work had less than tour. Had Joam 
it. lived, who is now in elory, says 
the memorialist, he was so fond of 
tas country, and especially of Bahia, 


that he would have made Brasil on» 
of the finest kingdoms in the world, 
and St Salvador one of the noblest 
cities in all his dominions. The ca- 
thedral church had a pompous but 
poor establishment, consisting offive 
dignitaries, six canons, two minor 
canons, four chaplains, one cure and 
coadjutor, four choristers, and a mas- 
ter of the choir; but few of these 
ministers were in full orders, and it 
cost the bishop a considerable por- 
tion of his revenue to provide priests 
for the regular service. The rea- 
son of this deficiency was, that the 
canons had only 30 milrees a-year, 
the dignitaries, 35, and the dean, 
40; and it was a better thing to be 
chaplain to the misericordia, or toa 
sugar-work, where 60 milrees were 
given, and the priest was boarded 
also. The cathedral was in great 
want of ornaments, of which, says 
the author, his majesty ought to be 
informed, for he takes the tithes 
with this charge, and it becomes him 
to remedy the want. There were 
62 churches in the city and Recon- 
cave, of which 16 were Frequenzias 
parish churches ; nine were vicarages 
paid by the king; the rest cures, 
paid by the parishioners. ‘The great- 
er part of these had their chaplains 
and fraternities as at Lisbon. ‘There 
were also three monasteries. What 
achurch establishment tor such a 
population ! 

‘Thecountry for two leagues round 
St Salvador was covered with good 
plantations, like the farms in Por- 
tugal. The number of sugar-works 
in the Reconcave was 86, without 
water-mills; with them, 21; 14 
which were worked with oxen, and 
four at that time erecting; there 
were also eight establishments for 
making treacle, which were profit- 
able concerns. ‘The quantity of su- 
gar annually exported amounted to 
more than 120,000 arrobas; about 
2,100 hogsheads, besides what went 
in sweetmeats, an article in greit 
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request. among the Portuguese. 
Kine, which had been carried there 
from the Cape de Verds, multiplied 
prodigiously : butterand cheese were 
made there, and milk used in every 
way that it was in the mother coun- 
try, the climate occasioning no ma- 
terial difference. Horses also had 
been imported from the Cape de 
Verds, and though they bred fast, 
the importation was still kept up: 
there were persons who had 30 or 
40 bred mares in their stock, their 
price was from 10 to 12 milrees ; 
but if carried to Pernambuco, they 
sold there for $0 ducats, or 60 cru- 
sados; sheep and goats had been 
brought both from the Cape de 
Verds, and from Europe ; butter and 
cheese were made from their milk. 
Oranges and Jemons had been in- 
troduced by the Portuguese, and 
were become plentiful, especially 
the lemons; the climate enlarged 
the fruit. It was a proverb, that 
the physician did not enter that 
house betore which plenty of orange 
peel was not to be seen in the morn- 
ing. ‘The palm was produced from 
date stones brought from Portugal. 
The cocoa, which had come from 
the Cape de Verds, bore well for a 
few years, and then began to wither ; 
this, it is suid, was caused by an in- 
sect; the tree, however, was little 
valued, because it was not wanted 
in a country already abounding with 
the choicest fruits. The pomegra- 
nates and melons, which would 
otherwise have thriven, were almost 
destroyed by the ants; so also was 
the vine; fruit and leaf would be 
stript clean in one night by them; 
and wine, as well as flour, for sacra- 
mental uses, was brought from Vor- 
tugal. So numerous were the ants, 
and so great was the mischief which 
they committed, that the Portu- 
Suese called this insect the king of 
Brasil; but is said by Piso, that an 
active husbandman easily drove them 
away, either by means of fire er of 
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water, and the evil which they did 
was more than counterbalanced, by 
the incessant war which they waged 
against all other vermin. In some 
parts of South America, they march 
periodically in armies, sach myriads 
together, that the sound of their com- 
ing over the fallen treesmay be heard 
at some distance. ‘The inhabitants 
knowingthe season, are onthe watch, 
and quit their houses, which these 
tremendous, but welcome, visitors, 
clear of centipes, forty leg scorpions, 
snakes, and every living thing ; and, 
having done their work, proceed up- 
on their way. Another remarkable 
plague, was an insect called droce, 
which is described as a flea, that fled 
without visible wings: it bored ili 
wooden vessels which contained any 
liquor except oil; and in this man- 
ner did great mischief, especially in 
lands that were newly settled. 
Snakes were particularly destructive 
in the pigeon-houses, eating both 
eggs and young. Tea had lately 
been discovered in Bahia, of which, 
says the author of this manuscript, 
great profit might be made. Coffce 
also grew there. The mention of 
these commodities, at a time when 
both were so little known in Europe, 
that they had not perhaps been heard 
of beyond the limits of Portugal, is 
remarkable; and shews how early 
the Portuguese had acquired ori- 
ental customs. Ginger had been 
brought from their island of St Tho- 
mas, und girove so well, that in the 
year 1573, four thousand arrobas 
were cured ; it was better than what 
came trom India, though the art of 
drying it was not so well under- 
stood: «reat use was made of this 
root in picserves; but it was prohi- 
bited, as interfering with the Indian 
trade, in that wretched spirit of po- 
licy which regards immediate reve- 
nue@ as its main object. The sugar- 
cane had been brought to Bahia 
from the Iheos, but it was indize- 
nous in Brasil, and grew plentifuily 
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about Rio de Janeiro. The French, 
who were ignorant of its culture, and 
not how to extract sugar, 
made a pleasant beverage, by stecp- 
in: the cane in water sand they were 

ceatly astonished to find, that if 
this infusion was kept long enough, 
it served them for vinegar also. 

No hem ip grew in the country, 
the wild palm afforded one substi-. 
tuie: andthe bark of the embir 
cordage and cables ; and 
answered better fer oakuin, because 
it lasted longer under water. Gun 
matclies also were made of thisbark ; 
the seeds of the embira were chew 
ed fisting as a corroborant ; were 
when bruised, te the bite of 
a serpent: and were used instead of 
pepper for culinary purposes. ‘The 
leatless parasite plants, which are all 
comprehended under the general 
name of tinbo, served for basket- 
work, and were beaten into tcWw, 
Their juice was used im tanning ; 
being bruised and cast into the lakes 
or rivers, they stain the water with 
a dark colour, and mtoxicate or 
poison the fish. ‘These plants form 
a singular feature im the scenery of 
Brasil. They twist round the trees, 
climb up them, grow downward to 
the ground, take root there, and 
spr miging up again, crossfrom bough 
to bough, and tree to tree, w here- 
ever the wind carries their limber 
shoots, till the whole woods are 
hung with their garlanding, and ren- 
dered almost impervious, The mon- 
keys travel along this wild rigging, 
swing tron it by the tail, and per- 
form antics, which might make the 
best ropedancers envious. This ve- 
getable cord; age is sometimes so 
closely interwoven, that it has the 
appearance of a net, and neither 
birds nor beasts can get through it. 
Some are thick as a man’s leg, their 
shape three-sided, or square, or 
round; they grow in knots and 
¥crews, and every possible form of 
contortion; any way they mey be 
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bent, but to break them is imposs'- 
ble. Frequently they kill the tree 
which supports them, for which rea- 
son the Spamards call them mata- 
palos; and sometimes they remain 
standing erect like a twisted column, 
atter the trunk, which they have 
strangled, has mouldered within 
their ‘involutions. There are some, 
which, beg wounded, give forth a 
cool, pure, and wholesome water, 
aud these grow stinking 
marshes of the Prinoco country, or 
in sandy places, where without such 
resource, the traveller would perish 
tor thirst. The ivy also creeps to 
the summit of the highe st trees, and 
covers the forest with & canopy ot 
brichter green. When a path has 
becn opened, this shade is beyond 
measure dehghtfal. 

There were large tracks in the 
Reconecave which produced salt- 
petre ; the author of the manuseript 
ship loads might be sent to 
Spain, Instead of bringi ing it from 
Germany at so great un stor 
They hi; ad no lime there but what 
was made from oyster shells, as at 
St Vicente; these, however, were 
in such abundance, that boats might 
be filled with them at ol! times. ‘To 
no part of the world has the sea 
been more bountifa! than to Balu. 
The principal diet used at the su- 
gar-works consisted in crabs, shia Ks, 
and sea fish called the charec: the 
roe of the latter ts salted, preet st, and 
dried fot a sea store, in which state 
it is much esteemed. was ex- 
tracted in considerable quantities 
trom the shark-liver. Whales were 
not uncommon, and ambergris was 
frequently cast up; one of the fret 
settlers here received four arrobas ©: 
it in dowry with his wife. It wes 
still more abundant at Seara. 
natives believed it to be the toed « 
the whale which had been rece ve! 
into the stomach, and afterwards \0- 
mited ; and this opinio: 1, which ap- 


pros aches £0 nearly to the truth, 4s 
believed 
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believed by the Portuguese, because 
sixteen arrabas of this substance, 
part of which was perfect, and part 
in a corrupt, that Is, an imperfect 
state, were found in the stomach of 
a large fish which was cast ashore 
near Bahia. All birds are voracious 
after ambergris; and during a sterm, 
they frequently devoured it before 
the people could get down to the 
beach. If mermen, that is, as De 
Lery sensibly observes, sea apes, 
exist any where, they are to be 
found here ; I see no reason for dis- 
crediting positive testimony of their 
existence, since the analogy of na- 
ture renders it probable. The na- 
tives call them upupiara, and repre- 
sent them as mischievous animals 
who go up the rivers in summer, 
and if they find a man swimming, 
or fishing on one of those rafts, up- 
on which he sits half in the water, 
drag hin down; in sport, it appears, 
just as men would catch them, ra- 
ther than for food, for the bodies 
have been afterwards found greatly 
mangled. 

The rivers of the Reconcave 
brought down pieces of crystal after 
rain, and stones which resembled 
diaiaonds. Here also there were 
rumours of emerald and sapphire 
mines, which arose trom the reports 
of Mamalucs and Indians. ‘They 
Were suid to be found far inland at 
the foot of # serra on its eastern side 
embedded in crystal ; on its western 
other stones were found embedded 
in the same manner, but of a dark 
purple, and it was supposed that 
these also were precious; and the 
Natives afirmed, that there was an- 
other serra near where smell stones 
were found, whieh were bright red, 
and of singular lustre. 

{here were above an hundred 
persons in Bahia whose income 
was from three to five thousand 
cruzados, and whose property from 
twenty to sixty thousand. Their 
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wives would wear nothing but silk- 
The people were generally cha- 
racterized by extravagance in 
their appirel, even men of inferior 
rank walked the streets in breeches 
of satin damask: their wives wore 
girtles and gipeons of the same, and 
were trinketed with gold. Their 
houses were as prodigally ornament- 
ed as themselves. There were some 
settlers who possessed plate and 
gold to the amount of two and three 
thousand crusades. The market at 
St Sulvador was never without bread 
made of Portuguese flower, and va- 
rieties of good wine from Madeira 
and the Canaries. 
Remarks on the Character of the 
By a Native of France. 


4 NGLAND, at present so jea- 
_4 lous of its liberty of thinking 
and acting, was once the slave of 
priests and tyrants. William the 
Congueror carried his power so far, 
as to oblige the people to put out 
their fires, and go to bed by eight 
o'clock. The English for a long 
time paid a tax ofa crown a-head to 
the Pope. There was a time when 
the priests, who meddle with every 
thins, had rendered this people so 
exceedingly superstitious, as to 
make them believe aot only that 
the health of their souls, but of 
their bodies also, depended on a re- 
guar attendance on public worship. 
We read in Jurieu, and others, that 
one of their kings, on viewing the 
carcass of a stag, which he hed just 
killed, cried out, “ By heavens, he 
is in good health, though he neither 
heard mass nor vespers.” The 
English are much anal since 
that time, but the change cost them 
many a bloody war. ‘The gencra- 
lity of them being naturally exces- 
sive in every thing, they passed in a 
short time from slavery to licenti- 
ousness ; from extreme devotion 
the 
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the most determined impiety. Every monsters, half butchery 
K ae oh individual having divested himself farce. Grotesque character, and i 
of his troublesome prejudices, gave extravagant pleasantry, Constitute 
" “ himself up to his own humour and the chief part of their comedies: in | 
opinions. Royalty was overturned one of these, the devil enters sneer- } 
ha’ ‘ in the person of the unfortunate ing, and somebody says to the de- ‘ 
i 7: 1 Charles I. who suffered death with- vil, God bless you. They are nor, t 
An : out cause and without pity. This however, all of this stamp: they 
bag 4 Prince saying, to those who con- have even some in a very good 

Ret yi ducted him to prison, that he taste; but there are hardly any | 
thought himself accountable for his which give us an advantageous ide: 

: actions to Ged alone, their Captain of the English nation; though it i 


had the insolence to answer, “ Very 
true, and therefore we intend short- 
ly to send you to God for that pur- 
pose.” During the reign of Charles 
IT. their manners underwent great 
revolutions. A taste for literature 
and gallantry succeeded to fanati- 
cism and impiety ; but they still con- 
tinued to preserve that basis of te- 
rocity which is productive of strong 
‘reasoning in one, and in another 
of brutality. Perhaps we ourselves 
are deceived in this matter by our 
refined politeness, which, according 
tothe English, renders it unnatural. 
fy general, says M. de Muralt, they 
perform a good action boldly, and 
they dare fellow their reason ia op- 
position to custom; but their good 
sense is mixed with whims and ex- 
travagance. Their resolutions are 
generally sudden. It is common in 
togline for a girl to avow that she 
will marry the first man she meets, 
and accerdingly they are married, 
Wine hath sometimes, amony this 
people, been productive of great 
cruclty, Some of them have made 
a vow to murder the first person 
they meet, after leaving the tavern? 
onl they have kept their word. 
Their prime nobility often box, or 
play at blews, with the lowest 
among the people. Some of our 
nation consider the English stage, 
which affords that people so much 
delight, as a proof of their barba- 
rity. Their tragedies, it is true, 
though interesting, and replete with 
vauties, are, nevertheless, dramatic 


from the theatre that a stranger 
forms his opinion of the manners ot 
a people. The English comic poets 
do not endeavour to paint their 
countrymen such as they are; for 
they are said to possess as much 
humanity as reason, A man in 
disgrace at court is, in London, 
congratulated with as much solici- 
tude, as in other places he is aban- 
doned. The thing for which the 
English are most culpable is, their 
deeming suicide an act of bravery, 
They ought to recollect that even 
the Athenians, their model, were 
not suffered to destroy theinselves, 
till after they had given their rea 
sons for it. The English, on thi 
contrary, frequently kill theniwelves 
on the slightest occasion; 
sometimes merely to mortify an 
ther. A husband dissatistied 
the behaviour of his wife, who bY 
his death would be a censiderals 
loser, threatened, if she did 1 
mend her manners, to be revenge’! 
on her by hanging himself. Th 
English are now-a-days seldom 
cruel, except to themselves, er 1” 
their public spectacles; rarely 1 
theirrobberies Their highwaymen 
generally content themselves with 
taking your money, and being: witty 
upon the occasion. One of these 
people having stopped an English 
nobleman upon the road, rested his 
pistol on the door of the coach, and 
said, “* This piece, my Lord, is 
worth a hundred guineas; 1 would 
advise yoyr Lordship ta buy it’’— 
| is 
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His Lordship understoo. 
ing of these words, give him ta 
money, aid took the pistel, which 
he immediately nted at the 
highwayman ; who told hen, with a 
smile, that he must have taken him 
to be a great fool, ifhe thought the 
piece was charged. 

[ shall finish this chapter with the 
recital a very extraordinary af- 
fair, which could never have entered 
any head but that of an Einglishwo- 
man; she was so piqued at bemg 
told, that women had as great a 
propensity tu love as the men, that 
she instantly made a vow of per- 
petual virginity, and accordingty 
died a virgin, at the age of four- 
score; she lett, In ber will, a num- 
ber of lewacies to virgins. She en- 
deavoured to prove, that the pro- 
portion in the pleasure of loving be- 
tween the two sexes, was as 44) to 
83. This droll caleulation reminds 
ime that as the Italians constantly 
introduce buffoonery, the Germans 
wine, the Snaniards devotion, and 
the French gatlantry, so the Eng- 
lish, upon ali occasions, itroduce 
calculation. 


Abstract of the German Metrical 
Romance of Prince Ernest of Ba- 
From Weber’s Metrical 
Romances, 


A Powerrut duke of Bavaria, 
4k when he died, leii a son, 
named Emest (Ernestus) under the 
care ot his Duchess Adelheid, a 
lady of such excellency, that the 
Homan Emperor Otho was anxious 
ty replace the loss of his first wite 
by espousing this paragon of virtue. 

¢ therefure sent messengers to 
propose his suit; and by the advice 
other son, who, in the mean time, 
Was grown up, and, with his friend 
W etzel, had made a chivalrous ex- 
pedition into Greece, she accepted 
the match, and, with great solem- 
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nitie’ was crowned empress. At 
her instance, the emperor heaped 
favours unon the young Duke of 
Bavaria, and constituted him Grand’ 
Justiciary of the empire (Reiches 
Vogit), which office he executed to 
the satisfaction of all. He could 

pot, hewever, conciliate the favour 
ot the Palsgrave Henry, a insman 

of the emperer, whe, actuated by 

hatred and envy, resolved to de- 

prive him ef his honeurs, and ac- 

cordingly accused him of treason. 

‘the monarch would not at first 

hearken to the accusation, but the 

accuser having suborned other wit- 

nesses, he obtained a commission to 
proceed against Ernest, and waste 

his territories with fire and sword, 

Tie duke happened to be absent, 

which enabled his enemy to make 

great depredations in his dominions, 

and to besiege his town of Nurimn- 

here, ‘The citizens, in their dis- - 
tress, sent for retief to their Lord, 

whe inmnediatey collected his friends 

and vassals, defeated the Palsgrave 

twice, and forced him to take 

shelter in the imperial court at 

Spire. Ernest by the advice of 

Wetzel, followed him, and, leaving 

his troops, entered the town with 

his friend. Without ceremony he 

proceeded to the presence-chamber, 

where he found the emperor in con- 

sultation with his rival. "The former 

fled, upbraided for his cowardice by — 
his son-in-law, and the latter fell by 

the sword of Ernest, who immne- 

diately lett the city and rejoined his 

army. 

The Emperor Otho now collected 
his troops, and invaded the do- 
minions of his son-in-law, taking the 
town of Ratisbon, and wasting the 


‘whole country. Ernest, in return, 
attacked and pillaged the posses- 


sions of his adversaries. But at 
length, pitying the distress of his 
subjects, he resolved to take the 
cross, and visit the sepulchre, se- 
lecting 30 of his knights to ac- — 

company 
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company him. Otho. hearing this, 
abstained from further hostility, and 
the empress secretly sent 500 marks 
of silver, and various other presents, 
to her son. 

Great numbers joined in the pil- 

image, and Ernest soon had col- 
ected 1000 men in his suite. With 
these he marched through Hun- 
gary, where he was received with 
great distinction, and accompanied 
by the royal army through the 
forests of Bulgaria. At Constanti- 
nople he was received by his old ac- 
quaintance the emperor with tran- 
sport. He detained him six. weeks, 
and, at his departure, furnished 
him with ships, to the number of 
22, and with provisions for one 
year, 

They had not saWed five days, 
when, after a sudden and violent 
heat, a great storm arose, which 
sunk twelve ships, and completely 
dispersed the rest. The duke’s 
countrymen were all in his own 
vessel, which, for a long time, was 
driven about on the waves. At last 
they espied the island of Crete, and 
discovered a most splendid palace, 
built of marble, with statues, and 
haut-reliefs of gold upon blue lasure 
stone, but could discover no living 
creature. Fearing some treachery, 
they armed themselves, and pro- 
ceeded to the palace, Wetzel car- 
rying the sign of the cross before 
them. All the doors were open ; 
they entered and found the most 
superb rooms they had ever beheld; 
the tables covered with the most 
delicate food, and in the greatest 
abundance ; and immense treasures 
of gold and gems. Having satisfied 
their hunger, and carried provisions 
in great quantities into their ship, 
they left the palace, and returned 
to the vessel. But the duke and 
his friend Wetzel could not subdue 
their curiosity ; they resolved to re- 
turn, and if possible to discover 
some inhabitants. Having given 
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directions to their host to succour 


them in any distress, they again en. 
tered the wondertul palace, and, 
wandering through it, discovered 
apartments more splendid than they 
had yet seen. Amongst other luxu- 
ries, they perceived a bath, which 
they were tempted to use, and af- 
terwards reposed in a bed of the 
greatest magnificence. When they 
arose, they clad themselves in the 
richest garments, which hung on 
the walls in abundance, and put on 
their armour over them. Suddenly 
they heard a tremendous noise, 
and perceived an immense host of 
wonderful people, in superb apparel, 
but with very long necks, which, 


‘instead of ending in human heads, 


were surmounted with the beaks of 
storks. Wetzel and the duke con- 
cealed themselves, and soon per- 
ceived the king of the stork-beaked 
nation entering the palace. His 
majesty was dressed, by his cham- 
berlains, in most splendid guise, and 
the dinner was served up, which 
consisted of the choicest dainties. 
The servants now entered the hall, 
leading a beautiful damsel decked 
with jewels, but the picture of woe. 
The monarch had taken her by 
force from the king of India, whose 
daughter she was, and whom he 
had cruelly slaughtered. She was 
— by the side of her monstrous 
over, who often would apply his 
horrid beak to her ruby lips, and, 
as he could not speak, accompany 
his caresses with the cry of ¢‘ Muam,’ 
in the language of the storks. But 
his beloved shrunk from his em- 
braces, tore her hair, and so loudly 
complained of her fate, that Ernest 
counselled with his friend, how he 
night deliver her trom such an un- 
sightly lover. Wetzel, howevers 
advised him to await the night; 
which being come, the damsel was 
forced into the bed of the stork- 
headed king. The two champions 
burst open the door, and began by 

killing 
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killing the chamberlain. The rest 
seeing this, and suspecting the two 
to have followed them from India, 
in order to free their princess, 
pierced the lady with their beaks 
in divers places. The duke, en- 
raged at this cruelty, killed the 
king, and all the others who were 


present, but one, who, by his cries, 


raised the whole inhabitants of 
the palace. In the mean tin, 
the damsel died of her wounds, and 
the two champions were assaulted 
on ali sides; but, by dint of their 
swords, they gained the outer-door, 
which was strongly barricadoed. 
‘The tumult at Jength was heard by 
the companions of Ernest; they 
issued from their vessel, and came 
to the assistance of the duke, who, 
perceiving their approach, burst 
the gate, and joined them. <A ge- 
neral slaughter ensued, 500 ef the 
pilgrims being left on the field. 
rhe remainder gained the ship, and 
set sail. 


In a short time, they discovesed. 


in the distance a black mountain, 
which they rejoiced at, in the hope 
of speedily arriving at Jerusalem. 
But the mariner, mounting the 
mast, exclaimed, ‘that ‘their death 
was inevitable, for they were with- 
in reach of the Magnetic mountain, 
which attracted every ship, in the 
building of which any iron had been 
used. Accordingly, they soon found 
their vessel attracted, and were ra- 
pudly thrown against the rock. 

hey landed, and, to their great 
terror, found the bones of many 
men, and wrecks of vessels in great 
numbers. The companions of Er- 
nest died daily, until they were re- 
duced to six, besides himself. The 
dead bodies being exposed, were 
carried away by griffons, which 
Wetzel taking notice of, and hay- 
ing observed some skins of buffalos 
im one of the hulks, formed a de- 
siga to escape from that perilous 


situation. He caused his compa- 
nions to sew him and the duke, 
clad in complete armour, into one 
of these skins, and e e them to 
the birds: A method which the 
others also adopted, with the ex- 
ception of one; who sewed in the 
last couple, and then resigned his 
own life, as he could not do the 
same office to himself. The gritfon 
appeared, lifted the duke and 

fetzel in his claws, soared aloft 
with them, and deposited them 
safely in his nest. He then again 
flew away, and left them to clamber 
down the tree, without disturbing 
the young griffons. In this manner, 
the other four knights were also 
carried ashore, and joined their 
leader. 

After they had wandered a long 
time along a great river, they dis- 
covered that it entered into a moun- 
tain. Ernest and his companions 
constructed a float; on which 
they committed themselves to the 
stream; and fr & long time were 
carried through cave. During 
their subterraneous voyage, they 
discovered most supetP carbuncle, 
and the duke struck it eut of the 
rock; ‘ which stone,” :ys the 
author, “ may still be seen W the 
crown of the emperors.” At Je: 6tl# 
they issued from the cave, and ar-* 
rived in the country of Arimaspy, 
inhabited by a people who have 
only one eye in the forehead, and 
are named Cyeropides (Cyclops), 
by whom our travellers were re- 
ceived with great courtesy. Their 
king happening to assemble his vas- 
sals, the host of the travellers took 
them to court, where they were re- 
ceived as valuable curiosities, and 
at the request of his majesty, pre- 
sented to him. They soon had an 
opportunity of shewing their gra- 
titude for their good reception. 
The kingdom was attacked by a 
formidable nation, called Platt-feet, 

who, 
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who, in bad weather, used their 
foot (for they only had one) as a 
kind of umbrella, being of a size 
which fitted it exactly for such an 
office. Ernest and his fellow war- 
riors, at the head of Cycromdes, 
defeated them entirely, and treed 
Arimaspia for ever from their arro- 
gant inroads. ‘The grateful king 
bestowed a dukedom upon Ernest, 
and on Wetzel a county. The 
duke resolved to serve his new su- 
vereign with zeal, and attacked aud 
deteated another troublesome na- 
tion, whose ears were large enough 
to supply the want of garments, 
Aticr this second battle, he was 
iatormed of the existence of a small 
vation, named Piemey (Pygnues), 
whom he resolved to visit. ‘Taking 
sixty men with him, he waited upon 
their sovereign, who, as well as his 
subjects, only reached to the knee 
of the Luropean hero. re- 
quested to know their manner of 
living, and was told that they were 
in continual dread of a large sort 
of birds, whose eggs they privately 
stole and fed upon; but that they 
were obliged to hide themselves 
from the vengeance of these mon- 
sters in caves. The birds were 
uickly destroyed by the swords of 
Lrnest and his troop, and the grate- 
ful little king wished to resign his 
crown to the duke, whieh he how- 
ever declined, and returned = to 
Arimaspia, only requesting the gift 
of two pygmies for his own use. 
That kingdom, however, en- 
joyed but a short repose; for the 
gigantic nation of Kananea required 
tribute and submission from the 
Arimaspian sovereign, who request- 
ed Ernest’s advice, and by him was 
counselled to refuse. The giants to 
the number of 500 entered the 
country. By the order of Emest 
they were attacked in a_ forest, 
where their tremendous iron maces 
were of no avail. Their legs were 
cut to pieces by the Cycropides, so 
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of Duke Ernest. 


that ZOO remained upon the field, 
und the rest fled. One, however, 
stayed behind, and attacked Ernest, 
Aftee a long combat, he forced 
him to become his prisoner. He 
was only tifteen years old; but 
Ernest searcely reached to the knee 
of the beardless boy, when he 
stood beside him. 

The duke possessed, at the sea- 
side, a castle, where one day dis- 
porting himself, a Moorish ship ar- 
rived, the mariners of which landed, 
and requested his favour. He bade 
them come into the castle, and ask- 
ed them whither they were bound? 
To his great joy the captain inform- 
ed lim, that he was sailing to Jerusa- 
lem, Where he was certain of selling 
his merchandize to great advantage ; 
and, at the same time, related the 
bloody wars between the king of 
Babylon and Ubian, king of Jeru- 
salen, upon whom the former wish- 
ed to torce the Mahometan faith. 
At that time, however, a temporary 
truce had been concluded. [Ernest 
inimediately persuaded the mariners 
to take him and his suite on board. 
They set sail after he had dwelt 
six years among the Cycropides, 
accompanied by his two chamber- 
lains, who were of that nation. 
When the king perceived his de- 
parture, he bewailed the absence ot 
his guests, whe had done him such 
service, with many tears. 

They soon landed near Ubian, 
the residence of the Christian king 
of that name, and Ernest entered 
into his service without manijesting 
his quality. The heathen sovereigns 
of Babylon, Damascus, and Aleppe, 
soon appeared in the field, carrying 
their deities, Mahomet, Apollo, 
and Terviand (Trivigant, Termag- 
aut), betore them. A great battle 
ensued, in which our champions 
chietly distinguished themselves; 
Ernest taking prisoner the soldans 
of Babylon and Damascus, and 
Wetzel hinr of Aleppo. One of 

ther 
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their four companions, however, 
was killed. The captive giant, who 
earried the banner to the Christians 
in one hand, and his mace im the 
other, spread desolation in the in- 
fidel camp. The victors returned 
in triumph, and the heathen princes 
were, upon hard conditions, re- 
leased. ‘The soldan of Babylon was 
anxious to retain [Ernest his 
service; but he pleaded his obli- 
gation to visit the holy sepulchre. 
lle was, however, persuaded to 
visit Babylon, where he was triumph- 
antly received; and from whence, 
after some time, he was accompan- 
ied to Jerusalem by four heathen 
princes. At this holy city he re- 
mained a whole year, continually 
fighting and defeating the Pagans, 
so that his fame reached Germany, 
and came to the ears of the emper- 
or and empress. ‘The latter con- 
tinually sounded the praises of 
her son in Otho’s ear, and secretly 
sent a message to Jerusalem; in 
consequence of which, the heroes 
umediately proceeded to Acres, 
and there embarked. After a pros- 
perous voyage, they landed at Bare 
(Verona), where the two Platt-tect 
died, to the great sorrow of their 
master. He proceeded to Baben- 
berg (now Bamberg), where Ins 
mother resided, and whither the em- 
peror that night intended to come. 
At the suggestion of the queen, 
‘Ernest entered the town secretly, 
and proceeded to the cathedral. 
After the servier, he kneeled before 
the emperor, and requested him to 
forgive the crimes he had commit- 
ted against him. Otho not know- 
ing him, granted the pardon; and 
though he afterwards repented of 
his promise, the queen and the 
Courtiers would not allow him to 
break his oath. Ernest was now 
received into favour ; his dukedoim, 
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eared man were presented to the 
emperor, as well as the carbuncle 
for the imperial crown; but the 
duke retained the giant, and bap- 
tized him. He reigned many years 
in peace, and was buried at Rosstelt, 
the place where St Irmengard lies 
interred. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


A Sketch of the State of British In- 
dia, with a view of pointing out the 
best means of civilizing its Inha- 
bitants, and diffusing the knowledve 
of Christianity througeout the 
Eastern World: being the sub- 
stance ofan Essay on these sub- 


jects, to which the University of 


Aberdeen adjudged Dr Buchanan's 
prize. By the Rev. James Bryce, 
Strachan. Constable & Co. Edin- 
burgh. 


r i proposition of prize essays 
has often proved an elfectual 
mode of rousing the slumbering spi- 
rit of literary exertion. It presents 
a more fixcd and more tempting re- 
ward, than the distant and uncer- 
tain applause of the public; and the 
very limitation as to time, leaves no 
room for that propensitv to delay, 
which is so natural in regard to a la- 
borious undertaking, for which there 
exists no urgent necessity. No bet- 
ter illustration of this remark can be 
given, than the very ample harvest 
of publications, which has been the 
fruit of the prize lately proposed by 
Dr Buchanan, for the best Essay on 
the means of propagating Christi- 
anity in the eastern world. There 
are sone disadvantages, however, at- 
tendant on productions that are ne- 
cessarily of such rapid growth. They 
can scarcely be the fruit of very long 
study, or mature reflection: all that 
can be expected is, that they should 
hts which 
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dicious manner. They may contain, 
therefore, useful hints and just ob- 
servations; but scarcely a profound 
or systematic illustration of any sub- 
ject. The tormer, however, may 
otien be more conducive to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended ; itmay 
even be more agreeable to the ge- 
acral reader. Judging the 
work according to these observa- 
tions, it appears to us to hold a very 
respectable character. The style 
po sesses considerable anunation 
aud elegance; the remarks are sen- 
sible; and the information consider- 
able. We have often thought, that 
no work was more wanted, than one 
which should exhibii, within a mo- 
derate Compass, a supunary of the 
vast discoveries made within the last 
twenty years, respecting the langua- 
ges, literature, and history of this 
eclebrated At present, it 
would be necessary to wade through 
volumes without number, which be- 
sides, Without severe previous study, 
would be alinost unintelligible. Du- 
Iy, however, to execute such an un- 
dertuking, would require rare 
union of industry, ifurmation, and 
ony continued research. The pre- 
seni volume does not of course pre- 
tend to fulfil such a plan; but it may 
form a very agreeable introduction 
to the knowledge of India, and may 
turmuish many with all the intorma- 
tion which they wish to acquire re- 
specting that country. 

The toilowing passage gives a con- 
eise and very satisfactory view of the 
present political state of Hindustan, 
and of the powers among which it is 
divided, 


* The empire of Hindustan may 
* at present be said to be divided 
* between the British, the Nizam, 
‘the Marhattas, the Rajahpoots, 
and the Seiks; the Mogul, as we 
* hate already observed, being a 
prince of litde importance or au- 
* thority, The first of these powers 
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is by far the most considerable, 
whether we consider the extent of 
those territories, which it now pos- 
sesses in the fullest sovereignty, or 
the influence that it has acquired 
in the affairs of India. The Nizam 
or Soubahdar of the Deccan pos- 
sesses one cf the most fertile dis- 
tricts of Hindustan, and _ that 
which, under the administration of 
Aurengzebe, was accounted the 
most nnportant and richest vice- 
royship of the empire ; but his ter- 
ritories have ot late years been 
greatly diminished, by the cession 
of some considerable provinces; 
and he can scarcely be reckoned 
among the independent princes of 
India, as he owes his existence to 
the friendship of the Company, 
and to a subsidiary British force, 
stationed at his capital. The 
Nawaubs of Tanjour and the Car- 
natic, whose alliance was once 
courted, and their enmity dreaded 
by the English, are now reduced 
to the state of mere st), endiar 3 
upon the British government. ihe 
civil and military authoritics ol 
their countries have been trans- 
ferred to the Company ; and a part 
of their ancient revenues, sutticicnt 
to maintain them in eastern mig- 
nificence and splendour, is all that 
remains of their former power. 
Nor is the Nawaub of ‘Oude any 
longer entitled to the name of aa 
independent prince. A great part 
ot his dominions has of ate years 
been ceded by him to the English, 
who have likewise acquired the 
right of interfering at pleasure, 1 
the government of his remaining 
provinces. Mysore, the county 
of the celebrated Hyder Ally, who 
once threatened the destruction 
of the English interests in Lidia, is 
now possessed in full sovereigoty 
by the Company, with the excep 
tion of a small district, allotted, 
by the treaty of Seringapatam, t 
the family of the ancient Raje- 
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This pri ice, however, holds his 
dominions upon conditions so de- 
grading, that the government of 
India cannot, iin his case ut least, 
be charged with the impolicy of 
settlig up and inde pendent 
states, In ‘the midst of its territo- 
ries. ‘The situation of the Layah 
of ‘Travancore, whose kingdom 
lies on the south-west of My: ore, 
is not less humiliating, as he is 
obliged to receive a british) force 
into his capital, and burden fis re- 
venues with paying tor his protee- 
tion. It seems, indeed, probavic, 
and is Consistent with the policy 
hitherto pursued, that the Com- 
pany’s connection with both these 
powers, will soon be placed on the 
permanent foundation of territo- 
rial possession. 
‘ The Marhatta states were long 
cousidered as the most powertul 
in fndia; and daring the nume- 
rous revolutions, to which = this 
country has been subjected, not 
only preserved their mdependenc 
buat frequently Inposed and Jevie 
a tribute upon cougnerors. dn 
the of Sahojee, who died jin 
they appear to liave attain. 
ed their highest splendour; ex- 
te nding at that time, from the Bay 
of Bengal on the east, to the 
bourhood of Bom! bay on the west, 


and comprehending a district of 


upwards of a thousand 
tiles in length, and seven hui 


decd in breadth ; but the power of 


this although still formi- 
dable, is now considerably WOAK- 
ened by the divisions which have 
since taken place within it. ‘Lhe 
autbovity of the Lam Rajah, or 
constitutional head of the Marhat- 
tas, was usurped by the Peshwa, 
or civil maistrate of the 
euipire, under the reign of Sale- 
jee’ sson; and the nominal save- 
reign has from that time been 
kept, in a state of — con- 


‘ 
finement, i in his pi of Sattarah. 


The Rajah of Berar, encourage 
April IS11. 
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by the successful usurpation of the 
Peshwa, likewise threw off his al- 
legiance to the sovereign of Sat- 
turah; and converting the lands, 
which he held in daghire, into ai 
independent state, became the 
founder of a race of kings. These 
princes were followed ia their re- 
bellion by other less tnportant 
chiels, whose descencbuits still ia- 
the fruits of thet 
tion; and the most powoaka of 
whom are Semdiah, Ploihar, ancl 
the Guickwar. By there 
the Cuiplre of the Marhattas bad 
into disunion, previous to 
the period, at which the Eaglish 
goverament in India, endeavoured 
to obtain an ascendancy at the 
court of Poonah. The authority 
of the Peshwa to regulate the af: 
tuirs of the Marhatta states, came 
tu be acknowledged by the other 
chieis, (with the except of the 
Rajah ot Berar), who were ambi- 
tious to possess it, and was recoy- 
hiscd by the Gritish, who const: 
dered it as the easiest mode, by 
which they could obtam the wish- 
ed-ior direction of the Marhatta 
councils. The contentions of these 
powers at length broke out into 
war, which terminat: ea im 

ducing still farther the strength of 
this empire, and establishing threat 
of the English upou its ruins. Dy 
he treaty of Bassein, and the is- 
sue of the war in 1804, ‘the East 
fndia Company have obtained the 
of Lie Peshiwa’s coun- 
cils, and reduced the injiuence ef 
Scindiah and Holkar, the most 


euntutious of the Marhatta chiels, 


In the po! ities of Ilindustan. The 
Rajah of Berar appears to have 
sulfered least from the contest, 
wid retains a ereater share of pow- 
er and idepende: ice, than wey of 
the princes among whom the Mar- 
nati : empire is now divided. 

ihe dominions of the Rajahpoot 
princes are situate the north- 


west side of Hlindustan. Their 
subicets, 
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‘ subjects, like those of the Marhat- 


© ta states, are almost entirely com- 


‘ posed of native Hindus, w ho owe 
© their independence to the moun- 
© tainous, and inaccessible nature of 
their country. Among them, the 
« peculiar customs of India are said 
‘to prevail in the greatest purity. 
‘ They are gov cr raed by a number 

Roi jahs, who are altogether in- 
«le wondent of each other, but who 
«unite their forees, when threaten- 
‘ed with any imminent and com- 
‘mon danger. Thev are represent- 
‘ed as a brave and hardy people ; 
© and are able to bring into the field 
‘an army of 150,000 cav alry, of 
which their military force princi- 
€ pally consists. It is probable, that 
* their country presents not many 
« inducements, to encourage the en- 
‘ terprize of avarice or ambition ; 
‘and hitherto they have been re- 

* moved from the grand scene of 
* European action in India. Whe- 
‘ther, upon its having now ap- 
* proached nearer to their country, 
* they will be involved in the same 
‘ calamities, as have been brought 
* upon other parts of Hindustan, is 
‘a problem which we cannot be 
* supposed to solve. The lust of 
* power may, perhaps, regard them 
‘ as fit to afford it gratification ; and 
‘ the rugged provinces of the KRa- 
jahpoots may yet remain, to be 
added to the fertile plains of Ben- 
gal and Orissa, before it be found 
to say, as enough.” 

The Seiks, who ae ibit the pro- 
‘ vinees of Moultan, Lahore, and 
the Panjab, as well as some dis- 
‘ tricts in Delhi, are the most sin- 
‘ cular people in India. At a pe- 
riod, when the former powers of 
Hindustan are sinking into insig- 
‘ nificance, they are rising into im- 
portance ; and although surround- 
ed by the grossest superstition and 
idolatry, they ure said to profess 
detsm in a purer form, than we 
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* should suppose it could possibly 
exist, under suc h circumstances. 
In the midst of the most eg 
despotism that ever prevailed |; 
the world, their government is r- 
nted, as approaching near to 
the nature of a republic, and ai: 
furding a degree of freedom, 
w hich | we would not expect to fiid 
in an Asiatic climate. From a 
mere religious sect, they have be- 
come a numerous and powerful 
nation; and their leaders have ad- 
vanced, from the rank of apostles, 
to that of powerful and warlike 
princes.’ 

Mr Bryce, in different parts of the 
work, takes a view of the various 
classes mto which the Indians are 
divided: of their manners, their re- 
ligion, their ancient proficiency in 
the arts and sciences. He considers 
also the agricultural policy of India, 
and the various tenures by which 
land is held. The suggestions which 
he makes for the government of this 
country, and for the » civilization of 
its inhabitants, appear to us very 
sound and correct. He then pro- 
ceeds to discuss at considerable 
lenocth the question, pe culiarly in- 
teresting at this moment, of the best 
mode of conducting the commerce 
of India, and whether the monopoly 
of the Company ought still to be 
continued. "Phis question is treated 
at considerable length, and on the 
most enlightened principles of 
tical economy. ‘There is here, 
in other poiats, a certain want ol 
decision, the author rather collect- 
lng all that can be said ona subject, 
than layine down any fixed or steady 
opinion of his own. ‘This, however, 
to those, who wish to form an op! 
pion for themselves, inay be more 
satistactory, than a deci isive anddoy- 
inatical tone. ‘The following pas- 
sage seoms to explain weil the 
son ot the ag demand which exists 
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attempts to 


jorce their exportation. 


- 


- 


‘ The fact is, that there does not 
eNist India, what, in mercantile 
language, is Called an effective de- 
mand tor the prodace of other 
countries—a Circumstance, which 
come attribute to the climate, re- 
ligion, and customs of its inha- 
bitants; whilst others (Vide Lau- 
derdale on the Government of In- 
dia,) will scarcely allow these to 
have any Influence im regulating 
the demand of India for “foreign 
commodities, even although the 
Hindus have, in all ages, been re- 
markable, for despising the goods 
of other countries, and regarding 
the precious metals, as the only 
adequate equivalent for their own. 
Gold and silver may, indeed, be 
regarded as the commodities of 
every country, and we are some- 
what disposed to consider so much 
of them, as is exported from Bri- 
tain, as nearly the same with an 
equal value of its manufactures. 
At the same time, it would cer- 
tainly, on man ny accounts, be more 
profitable, direetly to exchange 
the produce of Britain, for that ‘of 
India, than to do so, through the 
intervention of those markets, at 
W hich we barter our manufactures, 
for the precious metas. But ifthe 
assertion js founded on tet, that 
gold and silver, annually sent 
» India from other countries, 
nee again finds its way buck to 
them, this alone might convince 
us, that there exisis not there a 
demand for for eign commodities ; 
the real cause of which m: ty, per- 
haps, be tound to take its rise 
from a source, very different fromm 
any of those that have been al- 
leged, and one, which cannot be 
roote dl out, without a total change 
of the poliey, which has in India 
subsisted for ages. liow, it may 
be asked, is it possible, that an el- 


‘ 


fective demand tor the produce oft 


other countrics, can exist amouy 
a people, whose po litical constitu- 
tion leaves them little or nothing 
wherewitle:! to purchase tt? The 
Hindu has been accustamed tO paty 
all the produce of his farm or in- 
dustry, ever and above what is ne- 
cesstry tor supplying very mac 


row circle of wants, to the poverii- 


ing power » revenue, or to son 
grinding collector, as the | 
sites of oilice, The surplus 
duce of the land and labeur at 
tish India, after deiraving the oe- 
cessary expences of the state, and 
satist’ying ay af claus, 
orbitant and ill-defined, bas for 
many vears been annually export- 
ed to other climates: and so lone 
has nothing been lett to its inha- 
bitants, with which to gratity a 
tasie far foreien luxuries, that they 
have now alinost ceased to huow 
what it is to feel it, We cannot, 
therefore, wonder, that the at- 
tempt, which was made by the 
British Jegislature, 1793, ot ins 
creasing the ex portation of our 
manufactures to India, by com- 
pelling the Company to provide 
aunually, three thousand tons of 
shipping, for tie express purpose 
of carrying out the goods of prir 
vate adventurers, should not have 
been attended with the anticipated 
efivet: or that only two thousand 
tons of the ship ii ve should have 
be ch employed, 
Veale. 
the Special } Committee, on rivate 
Trade— Parliamentary Reports, 
1507.’ ) 


Mr Bryce concludes, by discus- 


sing the delicate que stion respect 
lag the propagation of Clirstia- 


nity in India. 
it 


‘He appears to do 
with great temper and impariiali- 


and while he appe ars to enter 


tain the warmest zeal for the object, 
concludes in a manner more decided 
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tien is usual with him, that no suc- © danger to our Asiatic possession ne, 
cess can be expected from the la- (\ id. Dangers of British Padi lia.) 
bours of missionaries, and that they \ v the success of the British e LIS, 
are even attended with considerable in the north of Hindustan, the 
dancer. We contess ourselves toen- © great temple of Jaggernaut has 
tertain a strong aversion toa proni- tuilen into our hands sand the au. 
uinst the preaching of any § thor of the Memoir remarks, that 
system of religion, especially one * it must have a very beneficial in- 
which the prohibitors believe to be © fluence upon the whole Tindu 
true. Yet, on reading here an ana- € system, if we employ our power in 


ened persons of this class, we can 


ivsis of some of the opinions advane- chastistng the enormity of their su 
ed in Dr Buchanan’s memoir, we perstition at the Souniain head. 
me M 9,’ 
certainly feel, that it may be very ( Buchanan’s emoir, p- 49." ) 

necessary for government to with 

draw every kind of countenance If such outrageous fanaticism pre- 
| . trom these persons. vail, even among the more enlight- 


| ne ‘Tn order still farther to encou- readily conceive, that the [ears en- 
‘rage our exertions, and upbraid  tertained from them may not be 

bl bie ‘our inactivity, we are told, that without foundation. Mr Bryce ima- 

‘the Wahabians, whose country Is vines the only effectual mode ot 

‘searcely known upon the great converting the Indians, to be, by 

ie ‘map of Asia, are extinguishing raising them in the seale of eiviliza- 


Mahometanism, the religion of a tion, and graduallyassimilating them 

* hundred millions of the human to the European character. There 
race !—(Buchanan’s Memoir, Ap- is some want of precision in the 

. pendix, pe ) that the greatem- means which he points out for this 

f ‘pire of China is onthe eve of a purpose ; and he has not taken any 


termble convulsion !—that a pro- notice of the plan of establis hing 
phecy is spread abroad, -that the schools, which appears to us de- 
‘end of the ‘Tartar is at set ving of the most serious ¢ onsi- 
q ‘hand'!—that the Chinese may  deration. If we are not misintorm- 

ig oe. ‘ choose any religion they please ! ed, such establishments are bv no 
‘8 cae ‘and that the press in China is means regarded in India with the 
‘ free! ! s Memoir, Ap- same aversion, as the preacniig ol 
(ix, 124. missionaries: on the contr the 
But it these enconrazements natives are sensible of their “defici= 
cannot excite, nor the extensjon NCY, and eage rly desirous of 
‘ fof the British power in the East pean instruction. The statements 


enable to diffuse the know- 


ot Dr ‘Tennant on this subject 
ledve of the wnonest the 


* Indian recreations, appear to Us 

» Nay Not the very deserving of attention. 

‘latter circumstance great 

facilities tor converting our own 

* putive subjects : ihere are some New Works pubished in Edinburg" 

whe readily resolve this « juestion 

the. HE Dramatic Works ot 


‘ ng Nations 


- 


‘maintain, that the day on which Ford. With an Tn 

‘ the Hindu is convinced, that we Wel xplanator 

* have jormed a design against his eber, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. 

‘ 


fuith, or even intend to interfere Sermons, by ‘Thomas Lawrie, 


with at, willbe the tirst of real D. D. Minister of Newburn. Svo- 


Short 
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Short Account of the Life of Mr 
John Curror, Minister of the Gos- 
wl, Pitlessie. By John Warden, 
Teacher, Cupar. 

An Account of the Lite and Cha- 
racter ot Robert Burns. With Mis- 
eellancous Remarks on his Writings. 
BVO. 

Marv’s Bower, or The Castle on 
the Glen: a Pastoral Drama, in 
Five Acts, founded on a real Event 
in Scotland about the end of the 


Hifteenth century. ‘The seenes of 


this Pastoral are laid in that beauti- 
ful classical district, on the bauks 
of the North Esk, and the Pentland 


Hills, at the bead of the valley of 


Mid: Lothian. Royal price 5s. 
New Edition. 


Bygane Times, and late come 
Changes ; a Bridge-street Dialogue. 
By the Author of Will and Jean. 
Second Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Scott ish Lit NCC. 


N the ens: ting month will be pub- 
lished the Hi istory of Aber- 
deen: conteining an Account of the 


Rise, Progress, and Extension ot 


the City, from a remote period to 
the present day; including its An- 
tiquities, Civil and Eecles‘astieal 
State, Manutactures, ‘Trade, and 
Commerce: an Account of the See 

Aberdeen, and the two Univer- 
sities with Pioeraphical Sketches 
minent Men connected with 
tee Bishopric and Col! leges. 


Ao new Edition ef the Novel of 


Self-Control, with considerable al- 
terations, is new in the press. 


The Rev. Mr Floming, late of 


Bressay in Shetland, now of’ Flisk, 
Vifeshire, has in the press a trans- 
lation of Blumenbach’s interesti ne 
little treatise on Petrifacti ns, with 
notes by the translator, illustrat ner 
the hisio, Vv of those petrifactious 
Which occur in the mineral strata 
of this vuntry. 


ihe same centloman is preparing 
for publication, Iilustrations of the 
Natural ot the Shetland 
Islands, with drawings of general 
rare and new vernics. 


Literary Liteliigence, Engtish and 
‘te 


Hayter’s Report to the 
Prince Regent of his hter:- 
rv to the vurt ot Naples, 
in relation to the 
MSS,, which mission excited so 
ereat a sensation and expectation in 
the literary’ world, and made so 
great a noise throughout 
will appear ma few di tys, superbly 
printed ina thin royal quarto. 

Mr Trotter’s Account of Me Pox’ 
‘Tour in and Flanders, inthe 
year 1802, and ov the jast tour years 
of the lite of that revered character, 
will appear this svson, and be ae- 
companied by numerous origuiat 
letters, und other documents iilus- 
trative of the datter years of that 
distinguished statesman. As his pri- 
vate secretary, Mr Trotter is em:- 
nentiv quaiitied to perform. the in- 
teresting he bas under- 
tuken with so laudubie a respect tor 
public CUPLOSILS 

Dr Burgess, “bi sist hop of St Davie? 
has great ‘and singular merit imesta- 
blisha: in his didcese a Soe let y tor 
promoting € hristiun aun 
Choreh (Union in the of 
David's, as a true antidote to the 
spread of ignorant fanaticism among 
the people. ‘Phe subscriptions ant 
benefaciions te his Seciety, are 
i. Por ge neral purpose Be 

», Kor clerical education and exhi- 
bit ons. 3. Vor the building and e- 
stablishing of a clerical seminary 
4. Fora college library. 5. For edhe 
relief of super rannuated curates. A 
committee hae also reported favour- 
ably ona proposed establishinent 
tor the education of young men in- 

tended 
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tended for holy orders, who are pre- 
cluded the advantages of an univer- 
sity education, on account of the 
distance of this diocese from the 
universities. We have already no- 
ticed his praiseworthy exertions to 
render the study of Hebrew gene- 
ral in the grammar-schools of his 
diocese, and his plans for other pro- 
per objects of study in those schools, 
and we now find that his plans have 
been extended to every branch of 
usciul education. 

Mr Nichols, the historian of Lei- 
cestershire, has issued proposals tor 
completing the second edition of 
liutchins’s History of Dorsetshire, 
with improvements by the late Itch- 
ard Gough, Esq. From the very 
considerable accession of nvaterials 
obtained by the unremitted exer- 
tivus of Mr Gough, and the con- 
tributions of several gentlemen in 
the county, it will be found expe- 
dient to divide what was intended 
for the third, into two volumes ; 
which, wuiormly printed with those 
already betore the public, will con- 
set cach of about tive hundred 


Poetry. 


pages; and will be embeilished with 
more than fifty beautiful plates, be. 
sides numerous vignettes; which, 
having been placed in the hands of 
Mr Basire, were fortunately pre- 
served. As soon as one hundred 
copies are subscribed for, the work 
shall he immediately put to press , 
and one volume may confidently be 
expected im twelve months aiter- 
wards, and the whole within two 
years. 

Itis one of the literary noveltics 
of this age, that the East-India 
Company has established a San- 
screet press; and the Hetcopadesa 
is the first work that will appear in 
that language from a printing press. 

The late Bishop Horstey having 
left, in MS., Notes and Observa- 
tions on the Book of Psalms, the 


is now printing, under the 


rection of the Rev. Heneage Hors- 
ley. 

Dr Whitaker is printing an edi- 
tion of the Works of Pierce Plow- 
nian, collated from very anciis 
MSS, 


Woctry. 


pal, 


Cpisile ty R. Graham, £23. of 
fl miray. 


, The following poem, from the pen of the 
celebrated Robert Burns, has never be- 
fore been published. } 


FINTRAY, My stay 10 worldly strife, 

Friend o’ my muse, friend of my lite, 
Are ye as idle Tam? 

Come then, wi’ uncouth, kintra fer, 

O'er Pegasus Ul fing my leg, 


Aud ye aliall sec aie y ium. 


TH sing seal Drumlarrig bears, 
Who leit the all-important cares 
Of Princes and their darlings; 
And bent on winning borough towns, 
Came shaking hands wi’ wabsier louns, 
And kiesiny barefit cariins. 


Combustion through our boroughs rout, 
Whistling his roaring pack abroad, 

Of mad, unmuzzied lions; 
As Queensberry buff and blee unfurled, 
And Westerha’ and Hopeton buried 

lo hig Gofance, 


But 
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Rut Queen-berry, cautions, left the war, 


Gamaaner’d dust miyhi soil his tar, 
“Vee sid he ted bleeding 5 
Poot bohiad him heros s bright, 
Licioes ah Cwoarean 
Or Ciccrontaa pleadury. 
tor a throat like huge Monsmeg, 
‘To muster oer each ardent hig 
Beneath Drumlanrig’s banne: 
and heromes comuix 
Ail in the field of politics, 
j'o win iwamertal honour. 
\MiM-=rdo and his bovely spouse 
enamour'’d laurels kiss her brows), 
Led on the loves and grrac ENG 
She won each yaping Burgess Deart 
While he, ad-conguering, play'd his part 
Among their wives aud lasses. 
Craigdarroch led 2 light-urmi'd cerps, 
br upes, metaphors, ind figure pours, 
Like Hecla streaming er 3 
CJenriddel, skill’d in ty ¢ COM, 
om w up ¢ ach ‘Tory’s dark designs, 
And bar’d the treason uuder. 


> 


eithe r Wine two hamptons fought, 
Redoubted Staig who set at nought 
‘The wildest e Tory ; 
And Walsh, whe ne'er yet finch’d his 
uid, 
Mish wav'd his magnum-dbonum round 
With Cyclopean tury. 
Miller brought up th’ artillery ranks, 
many-pourders of the Banks, 
Resistiess desolation 3 
While Maxwelton, that baron bold, 
Mid Lawson's port entre) his held, 
Aud threaten’d worse damnation, 
To thes Tory hosts oppos'd ; 
Wi “0 these, what ‘Tory warriors clos’ d, 
urpaswes my descrivine. 
juscrons, extended iong and large, 
With furious speed rush ‘d to the gharge, 
“ike raging cevils driving. 
What verse can sing '—what prose narrate ! 
Pie butcher deeds of bloody fate 
this mighty tulzie ? 
Grin horror girn’d 3 pale terror roar’d 
‘Ys thurther at his thrapple shor’d; 
d hell mixt in the brulzie ! 
craigs, by thunder cleft, 
When tieht’ aungs tire the stormy hit, 
down wi’ crashing rattle ; 
As nes amang a hundred woods; 
As headiony foum a hundred dloods ; 
huch is the rave of battle. 
2 he st ibborn lories dare to die: 
As soon the rooted oaks would fly, 
Before th’ approaching fe ‘llers, 


rs COMmie On hike oce an* roar, 
nal his wintry billows pour 


tic bul! re 


Lo, from the shades of death’s deep night, 
De parted Whigs enjoy the fight, 
Aud think on former daring! 
‘Phe mutiled murtherer of Charles 
Magna Charta fiag unfurls, 
All dc adly gules its bearing, 


Nor wanting ghosts of ‘Tory fame ; 

Bold Scrimgeour follows gallant Graham- 
Auld Covenanters shiver— 

(Forgive, forgive, much-wrong’d Montrose! 

While death and hell ingulph ‘thy foes, 
‘Vhou hv’st on high for ever !) 


Still o’er the field the combat burns; 
‘The Tories, Whigs, give way by turns ;—- 
But fate the word has spoken— 
For woman's wit, or strength of man, 
Alas! can do but what they can— 
‘The ‘Vory ranks are broken! 


O, that my e’en were flowing burns! 
Niy voice a lioness that mourns 
Her darling cub’s undoing ! 
Phat I might greet, that I might cry, 
While ‘Tories tall, while wesw fly, 
And furious W higs pursuing ! 


What Whig but wails the good Sir Jamee; 
Dear to his: country, by the names 
Friend, Patron, Benefactor ! 
Not Pulteney’s wealth can Pulteney save ¢ 
And Hopeton falls, the generous, brave? 
And Stewart, bold as Hector ! 


7 eae. Pitt, shalt rue this overthrow ; 
Au] Uhurlow growl a curse of wee; 
Melville mele in wailing 
mw Fox and Sheridan rejoice 1 
nd Burke shall smg, * O Prince arise ! 
hy power 1s all-prevailing 


For your poor friend, the Bard, afa: 
hie hears, and only héars the war-—- 
&e. &e. &e. 


Sore. 
Tune, Lrix go bragh ” 


blows the wind on the snow-covered 
nountains 

Dim low’rs the storm o’er the bleak naked 
vale ; 

Dead lull’d are the fast fetter’ stieamlecs 
and fountains ; 

‘The aspect of nature is languid and pule. 


But the wild blasts of winter will soon be 
suspended, 

Aud spring deck cre:tion all joyful and 
splendid ; 

Bat the of iny sc ul by: [0 ange cap 
be ended 


Spray only can wal me to angush and 


Woe, 


The 
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"She stores of Perv, or the spicy Savenna, 

Could vever enliven may nilortless hon e: 

soul's only treasure, mv beautitul Anna, 

wrapt in the clicciless embrace of the 
tom, 

Ah! my grief-wasted frame is convulsively 
sturtc d, 

When mem'iy recals the sad moment we 
parted, 

When her heav'p-beaming their last 
ele. me Carte 


As fe ebly : she iaulter’d the aw wil adieu, 


When the sailor is toss’d on the wild raging 
aceab, 
Th ough! horrors on horrors unbounded ari 
At houg he of his home cheers the dreadful 
commotion, 
And hope ygilds the scene with her pleasing 
cuisgurse 
Lut my wretched bosom no gay tinge can 
borrow ; 
Stull woe wastes the night, and despair dims 
the morrow. 
Ah! nought e’er can soften this deep set- 
tied sorrow, 
"Sul clos’d in the kind care of breathless re- 
bd. dD. 


We are G t. A New Song, 


Air, iV ere no very fic, but we're saylie yet. 


Chorus— 

We're yet, we're gavlie yet ; 
We are no nuvel, but we're gaulie yet; 
Sac sit your wa’s down, and we'll clatter a 

bit; 
Por, though no very weel, we'll be better 

yet. 
"Then bide ye yet, and bide ye yet; ye little 
hen what may betide ye yet. 

We've lang had troubles wi' friends and faes, 
We've late had breakin areadiu’ wae S, 
"There’s meikle to blam ie, and there’s little 
to praise > 
But still, after a’, we look i yet, 
ook yay! he yet, look vogie ye 
And stiive a’ we can to gang ga lie yet! 

eve tint our credit for want o’ pence ; 
We Ve tint our pruden ce for lack o’ sense 5 
We've bow grown bankrupts wi’ mad ex- 

ENCE 
But what o' a’ that? we gang gaylie yet, 
Vet, faring yet; our 

eur bairns busk lie yer! 

hil. 

We've lan had war wi’ fivh ting Frane 


‘ 
talk v pear Jul We Never auvahce 


Wi ives anil 


Poetry. 


We wish for comfert, but e’e it askances 
For the first wich of a’ ’s to look 
Vogie yet, vepouring yet ;—On | 
livhe tO pany 
iV, 
Batcowan has gen the French a skelp, 
He ither’ » battles, and gat nae heip 
But he’s cow’d bauld Vicror, that yelpu 
And yet, alter a’, we are fixchting vet, 
yet! growhog yet! John Buil wi’ 
the Mons is i eased yet. 


yer, 
what Ute 
ic yet! 


There’s Wei.tineron, too, has play'd a 


good ame 
He’s gart pack aff wi’ shame; 
But Black-nebs wish him and his troops at 
hame ; 
And say, aiter a’ he’l! do nae good vet, 
Nae good yet; for he’s fighting vet ;—the 
de’il ’s in the dice! we are fightmg yet. 
Vi. 
Some curse Buonaparte, and some curse Pitt 
And say, but for him we'd bae nae war yet; 
But in midst o° this cursing they aye for 
‘That wi’ a’ our war-taxes we're yer, 
Vogie yet, Vapouring yet; our wives aud 
our dochters gang gaylie yet! 
Vil. 
America lang has had a cour fit. 
Some think and some say we'll be good 
friends yet; 
But ithers maintain that there's nought but 
a fleet 
Will bring them a’ back to their senses yet, 
"Pheir senses yet, and teach them maw wi, 
"bo tak a’ our manuioctures yet. 
Vili. 
Sze bide we yet, sae bide we yet, 
e litthe ken what may betide us yet; 


The North in commotion, wWhauin we 
the Baltic may Open yet, 


Niay open yet ! nay open yet then, 


Lhe trade 


dow ba’ miay con tented sit! 
IX, 
But we're gaylie yet, we're gaylie yet 
Buonapart’s sku ill was fairly aplit ; 
Far, while he is living, the a 9 a bit 
Will he rest: but the de’ il will secure has 
yet! 
Sae bide him yet, and bide him yet; he hse 
kens whet May betide him yet 
And bide we too, and hice we too! 
We little ken what we maybe do: 
We're living indeed frae hard to moo, 
But still after a’ we look wayile yet, 
Gran pay hie yet, bo 
Anu, tou gan O Wees, we'll crow b 


ter? Yet. 


sk gayle yet; 
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Proceedings of Parhanient. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, March 11. 


HE Houfe in a Committee of privileges 
heard counfel in the cafe of the 
Rerkley peerage. The further corfiderition 
was poltponed till the firft Thurfday after 
Eafter. 
Tuesday, March 
The Britifh population account bill was 
read a third time, and paffed. 
The Marquis Wellefly delivered a mef- 
fage relative to Portugal, fimiliar to that 
given in the Houfe of Commons. 


Friday, March 15. 
MUTIN BILE. 


Karl Stanhope moved a new clanfe to the 
bill, the fubftance of which was, that no 
foldier, whether Roman Catholic, Pref- 
byterian, or other diilenter, fhould he 
obliged to attend the fervice of the church 
of England, but be allowed to go to fuch 
place of worfhip as he thought fit, unlefs 
where it fhould interfere with his military 
duties. 

The Ear! of Liverpool faw no occafion 
for the claufe. He thought with the Nobte 
Jord, that it would be the moft oppreflive 
thing imaginabie to reftri@ men from at- 
tending that place of worfhip which they 
thought the beft, burt it had never been 
done, nor had the Noble Lord flated one 
inftance of fuch oppreffion. 

The Houfe divided— 


In anfwer toa queftion from the Earl of 
Lauderdale, the Earl of Liverpool faid, the 
sum intended to be recommended to Parlia- 
ment, for their approbation in aid of the 
Portuguefe, would be two millions. 

Thu rsdayy March 21. 

I. ord Grenville called the attention of the 
Houfe to what he thought was a paper of 
Ereat importance, relating to the currency 
of the country. In his opinion, the Bank 


“! England had taken npon themfelves the 
18] 


8 


higheft a@ of fovereignty, in raifing the 
value of the current coin of the kingdom, 
even wich the couient of the privy council. 
It was a circumilance which totally con- 
founded his ideas as to the nature of the 


fuvereignty under which he lived; par- 


ticularly asit was done without reference to 
the Houle of Commons, who were known 
at the tame to be deliberating on the fame 
fubject. He was afraid that he thould 
again hear that wretched quibble, that 
bank tokens were not the current coin of 
the realm. He moved that there be lid 
before the Houfe a copy of the refolution of 
the Bank dire@tors for raifing the value of 
the bank tokens. 

Farl Bathurft faid, government were 
willing to take upon itfelf the refponfibility 
of that meafare, whenever that queftion 
fhould come to be argued. [¢t would be im- 
pollible for his Noble Friend, with all his 
ingenuity, to confound thofe tokens with 
the current com of the country, The mo- 
tion was then ayreed to, as was another by 
Lord Grenville, for the production of ail 
correipondence between the government 
and the Bank directors on ‘the fubje& of 
raiiog the value of the Bank tokens. 

‘The Prince Regent’s meflage for grant- 
ing aid to Portugal was, on the motion of 
Marquis Wellefly, taken into confideration, 
and a fuitable addrefs moved. 

Lord Grenville ftated the grounds upon 
which he fhould give the meafure his de- 
cided negative—becaufe he entertained no 
hopes of effectually defending the penin- 
fula—hecaule this fyem of increafing ex- 
penditure was faft finking the country in the 
gulph of inextricable ruin—and becaufe the 
meaiure, even if fit at another time, was 
utterly unfit at prefent, when he was ignor- 
ant whether the refources of the kingdom 
could bear the extraordinary expenditure. 

Lord Liverpool replied, and Lord Gro 
vener fpoke a few words; after which the 
motien was carried without a divifion-- 
Adjourned. 

Friday, March 22, 

The Royal affe nt was given,by — 

on, 
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fion, to the Mutiny, Royal Marine Mutiny, 
Britith Population, Silk Weavers’ Wages, 
and to feveral bills of a private local de- 
{cription. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Fridar, ATarch 
DISTILLERIES, 


On the motion of Mr Perceval, the 
Houfe went into a Commitee to confider 
of the Diftillation from Sugar, &c. 


» 


Monday, March 25, 
_ Yhe Royal affent was given by commif- 
fion to the Irith Sugar Drawback, the Irith 


= 


Linen and Yarn ‘Trade, the Ware Paving 
and Toghting, the Dublin Improvement, 
the Dublin Coals Importation, and the Ex- 
punng Laws, bills. 


Tuesdey, March 6. 

Yarl Stanhope moved the fecend reading 
of his bill for the betrer fecuring the liberty 
of confcience, which was furported by the 
Earl ot Carlifle and Lord Holland, and op- 
pofed by Lord Redeidale, and the Earl of 
Liverpool, the latter of whom moved an 
amendment, “ that the bill be read a fecond 
time this day fix months; this amendment 


was carried without a divifion, and the bill 
of courie loft. 


Thursday, March 28, 

The Earl of Liverpool rofe, in confe- 
quence of his former notice, to move the 
thanks of the Houfe to Lieutenant-General 
Graham, Brigadier-General Dilkes, and 
the ofhicers of the army, &c. for their gal- 
lant conduct in the battle on the heights of 
Barrofa. ‘The motion was agreed to nem. 


Mr Perceval then ftated, that he had to 
propofe fuch an equalization of the cuties 
on {Spirits diftilled from fugar and from 
barley, that the manufacturers might have 
an equal inducement to diftil from the one 
or from the other, jult as they choie. He 
did not mean to propole this mealure fora 
longer duration than two years. He meant 
to propofe that one‘ halfpenny per gallon 
fhould be laid on all wath ; and allo to raue 
the duty on fpirits from fugar. In order 
to equalize the duties, there fhould be a 
confiderable addition of duty laid on the 
fpirits from grain. The increafed duty aril- 
ing to the public fervice from this regula- 
tion of allowing diftillation frem grain, 
would be $80,000]. without increafing the 
price of fpirits to the confumer, He cou- 
cluded with moving a refolution to the ef- 
fect of his latement. 

Mr Curwen faid, that if this meafure 
pafled, he would affirm, that there never 
would be again a diftillery from grain; but 


fition, which was aGually to hold out a 
encouragement to the growth of barley; 


dis it would be all from fugar; 

ii, ME fhips on the above motion being fo fimilar d ‘bef les, increafe the 
to thofe in the Houle of Commons, we the metropolis by one half 
Ny mutt refer our readers to the latter. There a worfe 
= ath: ts Friday, March 29, policy than that of obtaining corn from 
ia sl A ; The Militia Officers’ Bounty bill,andthe France, becaufe it enabled the people of 
a t Exchequer bills bill were read that country to improve their agriculture, 
ak eke third time and paffed. and caufe our agriculture to decay. 
i 4 e ocr VW Lords Lauderdale and Rofs made a few Mr Rofe faid, the Hon, Gentleman whol- 
ao oblervations on Bank paper. ly miitook the obje@ of the prefent propo- 
Lord Holland faid, that all the argu- 


ments ufed to thew there was no depreciation 


of Bank paper, were precifely the fame 
that the French had employed in fepport of 
their aflignats. 

Lord Redefdale denied the analogy be- 
tween Bank paper and affignats. 

Lord Landerdale infitted that there was 
a perfect analogy, and that, as long as the 
French abftained from an -exceilive iffue, 
the fecurity was refpeQed; but that the 
exceflive iffue depreciated the value of the 
affignats, juft as the Bank of England 
pepers are now depreciated from the fame 
caule. 

Lord Rosslyn faid a few words, and 
J ~ d Redefdale explained. 

Lord Lauderdale moved dor a copy of the 


correfpondence betwixt miziflers and the 
distillers. 


and the effe@ would be, that the diftillers 
would go to work dire@tly on barley. 

Sir J. Seabright obferved, that this pro- 
pofition would be injurious to the agricul 
tural intereft of the country. 

Mr D. Giddy thought it would be a very 
defirable object attained if we could adopt 
any meafure which would caufe a fufhicient 
quantity of corn to be grown in this cout- 
try for our own confumption, and, by 
doing, render us independent of our mve- 
terate enemy. He confidered the meaiure 


propofed, if adopted, would have a contr 
ry effect, and therefore oppoled it. 
Mr Fofter gave the motion his fuppor: 
Sir J. Sinclair thought an inveftigation 
fhould take place to afcertain the avereg® 
price of fugar and grain, 
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Mr Marryatt oppofed the refolution. 

Mr W. Smith faid he hac been inform- 
ed, that the meafure now propofed by the 
Right Hon. Gent. (Mr Perceval) cauled 
equal diffatisfaion amongft the diftillers, 
as amongft the landholders. 

The Refolution of the Chancellor of the 
Frchequer was agreed to without a divi- 
fion. 

The Houfe went into a Commitee of 
fupply on the army eftimates; and al! the 
Rejoiutions were agreed to. 

Lord Palmerfton brought in a Bill for 
allowing a certain portion of the Militia to 
volunteer into the Line, which was read a 
firit time —Adjourned. 


Monday, March V1, 


A fhort difcuffion took place on the re- 
port of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the (tate of Commercial credit, and the 
propofal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to make an iflue of Exchequer bills for the 
relief of our trade, to the extent, if neceila- 
ry, of fix millions, was agreed to; thefe 
bills to be iffued in loans to the merchants, 
on their granting proper fecurity. 

Tuesday, Mareh 12. 

The Chanceller of the Exchequer brovzht 
up a Meflage from the Prince Regent, ftat- 
ing that the maintenance of a body of Por- 
tuguele troops in Brittth pay, having been 
attended with the moft important eitects in 
the conduct of the war, his Royal Highnefs 
hoped that the Houfe of Commons would 
enable him to continue the fume for the pre- 
fent year. 

On the Report of the Committee on the 
Diftiileries being brought up, along and 
defultory converfation enfued, enlivened by 
the eccentricities of Mr Fuiler, who obferv- 
ed that Bonaparte had drained us of our 
and now there was not a guinea 
left in the country.—The Refolutions were 
then agreed to. 

The Mutiny Bill was read a third time, 
Colonel Wood, and Meffrs. W. Smith and 
M‘Leod expreffing faristaction atthe amend- 
ment fubftituting imprifonment inead of 
corporeal punifhment 

Hivednesday, March 13. 


The Houfe having refolved itfelf into a 
Committee, Mr Perceval ftated that he 
was defirous of trying, this year, whether 
the funding in the five per cents. might not 
be carried to a greater extent than had 
been done hefore. It would be remember- 
ed, when la year eight millions were 
fuaded, how great an inconvenience arofe 
from the preffure of purchalers. He would 
Bow propofe to fund 12 millions, not with 


any confident expectation that the euture 
would de taken, but to grve roore for the 
full fpread of purchafe. He would there- 
fore propofe that the hoiders of Exchequer 
Bills, ifiued between the of 1810, 
and the 16th March 18!1t, who carred 
their Bills to the Paymafter’s Office, be- 
tween the 16th and 27th March, ihould re- 
ceive for every 100]. in money, ida 
capital flock in the five per centa—The re- 
folutions were then read, and referred to 
the Comunitree of Supply. 


Thursday, 34, 


Only 35 members being prefent at four 
o'clock, an adjournment took place. 


Friday, Murch 15. 


The Houfe having refolved itself inte a 
Committee of Supply, Mr Yorke, in a per- 
{picuous manner, tubmitted the details of 
the Ordinary aud Extraordinary Efinmates 
of the Navy; and concluded by movwng 
fevers) refolutions for the agyregate fum of 
4,063,000 ; and ittated that the excels of 
126 G00). beyond the eftimates of laf year, 
was occalioned by two great items of 924,336}, 
for the prifoners of war, and 32,398). 
for the falaries and contingencies ot the of- 
fice. 

Mr Hutchinfon regretred that more ad~ 
vantages were not held our tothe More 
corps, and that their field officers were not 
increaied, 

Mr Hurchinfon was glad to learn that a 
confiderable diminution weuld in 
take place in the annual charge for tranf- 
ports, and thar it was the intention of Goe 
vern nent to employ thips of war in convey- 
ing troops abroad, as they were found much 
betrer calculated to refitt the dangers of che 


fea, and repel the atracks of the enemy, as 


well as more expeditious in reaching their 
deitination. {fn the prefent firuarion of the 
enemy's navy, he thought it unneceffiry for 
us to build more new fhips, asit only di- 
minihed the quantity of our timber, and 
enhanced its price. 

After fome turther converiation, the ree 
fulutions were agreed to. 

Monday, March 18. 
OF SUPPLY. 

On the motion of the Chanceller of the 
Exchequer, the Hfoufe refolved itfelf into 
this commitree; and the Price Regent's 
meflage was referred to. 

‘bhe Chancellor of the Exchequer obferv- 
ed, that he fhould have to move for a fur- 
ther aid of money to enable his Royal 
Highnels to continue the fupport renders d 
by his Majetty for the purpofe of rating 
Portugucle troops. “The Right Honourable 
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Gentleman reconfidered the former objec- 
tions made on a hke occafion, and contend. 
ed that thole objections were removed by 
the conduct of the troops themielves. It 
was not to be fuppofed that Great Britain 
was maintaining ail the native troops im 
Portugal. There was a fpecies of militia, 
confiling of 40,000 men, in addition to 
thole paid by our government, He hoped 
that the committee would think with him, 
that, under the peculiar circumftances of 
the war, inftead of one million granted Jaf 
year, two millions ought to be allowed for 
the purpofe flated. So fucceisful were our 
exertions in Portugal, that the enemy no 


_ longer talked of driving us into the fea; but 


were fubject to the greateft difficulties by 
the protracted warfare carried on in the 
peninfula, He trufted that, in that country, 
the war would be kept alive; that the 
Portuguefe would continue to be fupport- 
ed ; and he infifted that his Majefty’s Mini- 
filers might confidently maintain that there 
was ftill a fair opportunity cf oppofing the 
French arms in the peninfula, 

On the motion being put for the aid flat- 
ed by the Right Honourable Gentleman, 

Mr VPonfonby, in reply, obferved, that, 

that part of the treaty by which his Ma- 
jelly had agreed never to acknowledge 
any other pofieflor of the crown of Por- 
togal, excepting the rightful heir of the 
Houle of Braganza, wasabiurd. Portugal, 
it feemed, was to be the chofen field of 
war, but where was this chofen field ?}— 
Within the contracted limits between Car- 
taxo and Lisbon ! Here was an extafive 
theatre in which to oppofe the French arms, 
‘The campaign was commenced on the frone 
tiers of Portugal, but we had lojt all, ex- 
eepting that contra@ed dine. Such was 
eur motive for aid, and [uch was our prof- 
pect of fuccess. Was the Right Honourable 
(centleman aware how much it coft to fend 
money to Lisbon, and that on every L.100 
there was a lofs of L.SO. As tothe refovce 
ecs ov Bonaparte, he knew it to be the opi- 
nion, that he would fend into Poituyal 
‘OO,000 troops, and he believed it to be a 
fick, 
Moore, we had fent no ad: quate body of 
troops to fuch an antagoartt, ‘The true 
fate of the matter was, that we could five 
no efeual affiftance to Portugal, but we 
might by fuch fruitless attempts prievously 
cripple ourfelves. He faid he fhould take 
the tenfe of the committee on the refolue 
tion. 

‘he motion was oppefed by Mr Free. 
maptle and General Tarietor. and fuprorte 
ed by Mr Peele and Sheridan. he 
Telolution was then put and avieed to, 


Since the unfortunate failure of Sir j. 
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The report of the committee on the com. 
mercial credit bill was carried, brought up 
and ordered to be printed. : 

Mr Martin moved for leave to bring ig 
a bill to explain and amend the ac of the 
s9:h of the king, for the regulation of prin- 
ters, which being agreed to, he brought in 
the bill accordingly, 

The expiring laws bill, and the sugar 
drawback bill, were pulled, 

Tresday, March 19, 


IRISH REVENUE, 

Sir J. Newport called the attention of 
the Houfe to the failure of the revenue of 
Ireland, and moved feveral refolutions rela- 
tive thereto; which, after a long difcutiion, 
were for the prefent withdrawn, He then 
moved, that the feveral accounts prefenmed 
to the Houfe, relating to the revenue of 
lreland, be referred to the conficeration of 
a felect committee, to make inquiry into 
the fame, and report their opinion to the 
lioufe. 

This motion produced fome debate, in 
the courfe of which Mr Vofter gave notice 
that he would move for a committee of 
this kind on the 2d April, if the Honourable 
Baronet did not prefs his motion. 

The Houfe then divided—For the mo- 
tion 44; againft it 71. 

Wednesday, March 20. 

Only 19 members being prefent, an ad- 

journment took place of courte. 
Thursday, March 21, 
PRESS IN INDIA. 

Lord A. Hamilton brought forward his 
promifed motion, refpecting the regulatons 
of the prefs in India. His object was t0 
have certain papers laid before the Houle, 
for the purpofe of fhewing what was the law 
in India, relative to the punighment of a 
fons for writing and printing ; and by what 
authority this law was enaded, It appear 
ed that a fingle individual had the power 
of declaring what publication was 
fence to Kurope. He ihould set now 
propofe to the Houfe to adopt any regula 
tion; all he wanted was information. He 
concluded with moving for copies of all et 
cers and direQions, and rules, relative ta 
the prefs of India, fince 1707, in Mactss 
Bengal, and Bombay ; and all acts done by 
the prefidencies there, on the fubject of rel- 
traints upon the prefs. f 

Mr Dundes oppofed the motion, and ale 
ter fome obfervations from Lord Folkelients 
Sir John Anftruther, Mr Grant, ard MM 
Whitbread, the Houfe divided—For the 
motion 18—egainft it 55— Majority, 

FAST INDIA COMMITTER. 
Mr Dundas role to move the 
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ment of a Sele& Committee to inquire into 
the tlate of the affairs of the Batt India 
Company, and to report to the Houle 
thereon. He propoled the fame perions as 
had compoted the Conimittee on former 
occafions, with the addition of Mr Perceval 
and another honourable member. Qn the 
quettion being put, 

Mr Creevey oppofed it, on three grounds; 
firit, becaule for three years, during which 
the Commitice had exifted, they had done 
no good; fecondly, becaufe they precluded 
inquiry from other quarters; and there- 
fore it was he prorelted againft the con- 
tinuance of this farce any lonyer. He con- 
cluded by moving as an amendment, that 
the following words be added to the mo- 
tion, * and into the conduct of the court of 
direftors and the board of controul.” 

‘the Houle divided on the amendment, 
which was loft by a majority of 35. 

‘The report of the commercial credit bill 
was taken into further confideration, when 
an amendment for one of the ciaules, pro- 
pofed by Mr A. Thornton, was neyatived. 


The report of the Exchequer bills fund- 

ing bill was brought up aud agreed te. 
Friday, March 22. 

The Houfe refolved itfelf into a commit- 
tee of fupply. 

Mr Yorke faid, on a former day he had 
ftated that, by error, only one of the three 
heads of fervice included in the ordinary of 
the navy had heen included in the vote of 
the Committee under that head, the refolu- 
tion, therefore, had been re-committed, 
and he had now to propofe, that a dum, 
not exceeding 1..1,157,751, be granted to 
his Majelty, to defray the expences of the 
ordinary of the navy, and the half-pay of 
the cficers of the marmes and navy for 
refolution was agreed to, 

Mr R. Ward moved, that a fum 
of 1,482,000 be granted for the expences 
of the barrack department. Agreed to— 
Several other refolutions for different fumes 
were apreed to; afrer which the Houle 
proceeded to the confideration of the come 
mercial credit bill. 

Mr Perceval moved the third reading of 
this bill, which was oppofed by Mr Whit- 
bread and Mr Lambe, and fupported by 
Mr Mairyatr and Mr Herbert; when the 
dloufe divided— 


For the third 41 
37 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that it might be as well tu leave a powes 


to the commiflioners of lefening the fum 
advanced, and of courfe the advance of 
goods, Agreed on. A claule was there- 
fore troduced accordingly, 

Monday, March 25, 


Mr Wynne moved the tecond reading of 
the election bribery bill, when, afcer a con- 
fiderable debate, the Houle divided-—~A yes 
17——Noes 64—Majoriry ayainit the tecond 
readiipr, 47. 

“cdnes luy, Ala ‘ Sis 

On Mr Elatchinion’s motion to reeommit 
the report on the grant to the Roman Ca- 
tholic College of Maynooth, the Houle di- 
vided, when there appeared for the reeom- 
mitment \gaimit it Y8——Majority 18. 

The Sth April was tixed for Mr tlor- 
ner’s motion for referring the Report of the 
Bullion Committee to a Committee of the 
whole Houte. 

Thursday, ATarch 28. 
THANKS TO GENERAL GRAHAM, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, he 
rofe. purfuant to his nonce, to move the 
thanks of the Lloule to thoie who had ex- 
ecuted one of the moft tplend:i, honoura- 
ble, and brilliance military achievements 
which graced the records of our country ; 
he was confident all oppotition would va- 
nilh; be was certain that thould any frife 
arife, i¢ would be in contedling who fhould 
be mott forward and mott loud in the ex- 
pretlion of their applaufe.—/ hear ) 
Weil aware be was, into what incapable 
hands this diitwyuithed tatk had fallen. 
‘Phe knowledge ot this expioit was fo treth 
in the memory of the itoufe; its merit 
flood fo defervedly high ther nunds, fo 
much higher, indeed, than any thing which 
he could day, that ne felc his paneyyric, in- 
ftead of adding to it, mult detract from 
it. ihould, then, oniy julk touch upon 
ihe peneral curcumiiances which his motion 
rendered neceflary, and abltain altogeiher 
from any hitlory of the earher 
the tranlaction. ‘There was no 
doube whatever an his mind with relpect 
tu the whole conduct and plan of the an- 


terior operations; yet, even though a dif- 


ference of opinion might arife on this point, 
he was certain that they would be all unaii- 
mous in otlering their tribute of applaufe 
to the diftinruifued valour and prompt dee 
cifion which characterized the relult— 
hear!) Ie appeared, about tweive 
o'clock, on the Sth day of this month, 
the allied army occupied the heights of 
Barrofa. Ulhbe right hon. gentleman here 
hiliorically related the circumftances as 
dctaded un gazette.} Succes 
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the efforts of our army. The brave fol- 
diery found as little difficulty in executing 
as their leader did in planning the achieve- 
ment. ‘Uhe foldiers were worthy of their 
commander. There was no pause——no 
recolledion of their preceding toils—no 
calculation of the advantages of the hoftile 
army—they proceeded with vigour to the 
attack, and, in an hour and an half, that 
trvlv Britith weapon, the bayonet, decided 
the victory. A victory it was, as complete 
as ever was gained; it had all the diftin- 
guifhing characteriftics of a victory. ( Hear, 
hear )}—We took their eagles, their can- 
non, their generals, their foldiers, without 
ene fingle man on our part miflng. ( Hear, 
hear!) That it was. not followed up by 
all the confequences of victory was owing 
to the exhaufted itate of the Britith troops, 
and other circumftances which he did not 
with to dwell on. (JZlear,heur!) No 
man would fay, however, he was fure, that 
this detracted in the flighteft degree from 
the merit of our army. ( Hear, hear!) 
Any thing which he could tay would be 
both idle and vain, and he fhould therefore 
conclude by .coving “ the thanks of that 
Houle to Lieut..Gen. Thomas Graham, for 
the brilliant victory obtained by him on 
the Sch of this month, on the heights of 
Barrola, over the troops of the enemy.” 
Mr Sheridan was defirous of the honour 
of feconding a motion which had been fo 
ably and clearly, with fuch energy and 
feeling, propoled by the right hon. gentle. 
man. ‘There was not one inthat Honfe, 
he was fure, but felt the fame intereit—bur 
was anxious for the fame honour. ‘Lhere 
could be no difference of opinion on fuch a 
fubjeQ. They muft all vie with each other 
in the zeal, the uvanimity, and the cordiali- 
ty, with which they offered their thanks to 
the brave general and his brave army. 
{Hear ! hear! kear there were any 
who thought we ought never to have em- 
barked in the confli@ in the pemmnfula, or, 
at leaft, that our wifdom and our policy 
fhould have limited our afitiance to the 
grant of money and fupplies, (of which opi- 
nion he was)—if there were others who, 
after we had involved our faith and honour 
in the Spanifh cauie, thoughe there was an 
opportunity when, confiftently with that 
faith and honour, we could have withdrawn, 
(which opportunity he corld never fee)— 
if there was a third elafs (and to his regret 
and furprife there were tome of this def. 
eription whole high authority he much re- 
fpected,) who thonyht that the Britith na- 
tior ceuld now withhold its aid—from the m 
he dufered more than from the other two, 
But let them think as they might upoa 
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thefe points, they could not poffibly diffe: 
on the queftion before them. They mof 
all vie in eager ardent thanks to the brave 
general and the army he commanded. He 
hoped he fhould not be confidered as ine 
trufive, if on this queftion he intermingled 
fome of his private feelings. He had known 
Gen. Graham in private life ; and never, no, 
never, was there feated a gentler fpirit in 
a braver heart (Hear!) After mapy dif- 
appointments, born as that man would bear 
them whofe love of order and his country 
fubdued his own ambition, Gen. Graham at 
length obtained his long withheld, long 
merited reward. He became a foldier al- 
moft by accident, if, indeed, accident could 
be applied to fuch a circumftance. In the 
year 1793, 3 noble friend of his, lately at 
the head of the admiralty, now at the head 
ef the ordnance—a friend with whom no 
difference of public politics ever created s 
private diffenfion—had the command a 
Toulon; and he had declared, that the fuc- 
cefs againtt the befiegers, aided as they 
were by the talents of Bonaparte, was chief- 
ly to be attributed to a private geatlemag 
of the name of Graham. He was not ther 
in the army. With a broken fpirit, but az 
undaunted heart, he had rambled through 
thofe fcenes, by his accqvaintance with 
which he fo effentially benefited our army. 
From that moment he became a foldier— 
why did he become a foldier ? because he 
could render a fervice to his king and coum 
try. He then raifed two battalions, and 
afterwards joined the Auftrian fervice. 
‘There were few who were wnacquanted 
with the afliftance of which he contributed 
to the fall of Mantua, as with his almoit 
miraculous efcape from that city—an efcape 


‘not effected hy any difgrace to his profef- 


fion or his country—not made as a {py in 
fecret, but openly as a Britifh officer, bear- 
ing the uniform of his king, and braving 
the vengeance of his enemies. At Malta, 
he a&ed with the temporary rank of briga- 
Gier-general ; and fo gallantly did he a%, 
that Gen. Pigott, who fuperfeded him, de- 
clared that he had little elle to do than re- 
ceive the furrender of the place. He then 
ferved in the Auftrian campaign—a com- 
paign in which, whenever danger was to 
be found, he was its companion. He next 
attended his ever to be Jamented friend 
Moore to the Baltic, and after that 
Spain. In that retreat Gen. Hope, Ge. 
Moore, and many other brave officers, bore 
witnefs, that in the hour of peril Graham 
was their beft adwifer—in the day of difaf- 
ter Graham was their tureft confolatie. 
(Mr Sheridan was here much affedied.) 


‘The Houle muft excuie me, (faid he) bet 
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cannot help giving way a little to my pri- 
vate feelings amid the praites of my gallant 
friend, (loud cries of hear, heur 
give the Houle a perfonal inttance of that 
virtue which adorns the man, and diguifies 
the foldier. When he went into Spain, he 
carried with him the map of his eftate in 
Scotland, and on that map, the ground his 
bed, and the camp-cloke his covering, he 
planned out future cottages, farms, nay vil- 
lages, for his tenantry at home. ‘Thus, even 
amid the toils of foreign warfare, this 
brave man could not for a moment forget 
the duties of domeftic tendernefs. I bave 
feen myfelf the memorial of this virtue, and 
} cannot think its recital unconne@ed with 
his prefent penegyric. No! thefe are the 
generous motives, thefe are the noble im- 
pulfes, which, pouring out the foul in aes 
of private benevolence, in time turn into 
the ftream of public honour, and adorn the 
valorous ardour of the patriot foldier. 
{ Hear, hear!) After the Spanifh campaign, 
Gen. Graham was raifed in rank. He was 
apoer judge of when military honours 
ought to be conferred or withheld ; but he 
could not help at this moment recollecting, 
that the laft act of the late commander in 
chief was the reRoration of this gallant 
man to the fervice. (Hear, hear /) It was 
the general fentiment of the whole army, 
that he was the beft commander in chief 
they ever had; and this his laft a&, fo far 
from raifing a murmur, or exciting an en- 
vious feeling ameng his fellow-foldiers, gra- 
tied them all. He would venture to fay, 
there was not an officer in the fervice but 
felt a perfonal reward in the promotion of 
Graham, He gave praife to the Duke of 
York, and he did fo from his heart, becaufe 
he thought it due; and after the unwearied 
attention which he had beftowed upon the 
army, he could not help faying, that no 
victory like this could be obtained without 
refleing a degree of its glory upon him. 
With reipe@ to the brave men who had 
participated in this vi@ory, he felt that the 
illuftrious perfonage whe now held the 
reigns of government would make them his 
peculiar care. When he faid this, he {poke 
Rot from an idea that any perfonal recom- 
mendation could fway him fo much as his 
own generous anxiety to diftinguifh merit; 
and he was doubly proud in thiscon{cioufvels, 
becaufe he well knew that his gallant friend 
could receive no reward from this victory 
more gratifying than the knowledge that 
thofe he had recommended were attended 
to. He fhould now conclude with the de- 
slaration, that he never in his life feconded 


motion with more heartfelt fatusfacien 
than the prefent. 
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General Hope rofe to hear his teftimony 
to the merit of General Graham. General 
Pigott had declared that the reduction of 
Malta was owing to him; and the brave 
Sir Ralph Abercromby had given him his 
thanks for his activity in Egypt. Sir John 
Hope bore from the field of Corunna the 
lait requeft of General Moore to the Duke 
of Yerk, that the wfual rules of military 
difeipline might be difpenfed wh in the 
promotion of General Graham. The re- 
queft was atteuded to; and he muft fay, 
that to the condud of the Duke of York, 
aided by their own difcipline, the army 
owed its prefent fupremacy. Ever fince the 
French revolution, the gallant General 
whom they were now about to thank, had 
beeu in the army, ra:fing his own glory and 
his country’s name. Had Mr Burke known 
Graham, he would not have faid “ the age 
of chivalry was gone.” He had left every 
domeftic comfort to ferve his country, and 
well deferved the honours he had earned. 

Generals Fergufon and ‘Yarlton, Lord 
Caftlereagh, Mefirs Freemantle and Fuller, 
were {peakers, and all panegyrized General 
Graham and the gallant army under his 
command. ‘They ajio gave much credit to 
the Duke of York, who brought the Brie 
th army to that high ftate of difcipline 
which they fo glorioufly evinced on the 
heights of Barrofa, ‘The motion was ther 
put and carried—nem, con. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved thanks to General Thomas Dilkes, 
and the other officers. 

And, laftly, moved, that the Houfe de 
approve of the courage and intrepidity dif- 
played by the non-commiffioned officers, 
fubalterns, and foldiers, ferving under Ge- 
neral Graham, and that he fhould intimare 
the thanks of the Houle to them. 

The Speaker was empowered to com- 
municate the faid unanimous refolutions to 
General Graham. 

INFORMATIONS EX OFFICIO. 

Lord Folkeftone faid he rofe to move for 
an account of all informations filed ex ojjicie 
by the Attorney-General for libel during 
tne laft ten years, and of all proceedings 
had upon them. After a long debate, the 
houfe divided. 

For the 3G 
Againlt 
Majority againtt it.....——83 
friday, March 29. 

On the fecond reading of the Stamford 
Canal bill, a debate of fome length took 
place, after which the Houfe divided— 

For the fecond reading.......... 37 
Again IG 
The bill was lof by a Majority of —59 
Sir 
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Sir S. Romilly moved the fecond reading 
of the bill to prevent robbery in dwelling- 
houfes. 

Mr Frankland, Mr Herbert, and Mr 
Perceval, oppofed the motion; Sir J. An- 
ftruther, Mr Macdonald, Lord G. Gren- 
ville, Mr Abercrombie, and Mr Morris, 
supported it. 
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‘The Houfe then divided, when there ap- 
peared— 


For the 79 
Againtt 5S 


The Bill was then read a fecond timeem 
Adjourned. 


Historical Affairs. 


AMTRICA, 

MFRICAN journals of the 10th ult. 

ftate, that the Congrefs had rifen, 
aiter pailing, on the the fupplementary 
non-intercourfe a&. The quefion of trade, 
therefore, between America and Great Bri- 
tain, fince the pafling of this law, flands 
thus: — All goods, belonging wholly to 
American fubjeds, fhipped from Britain be- 
fore the 2d February Jaft, are confidered 
free; but Britith fubjects, having goods 
fimilarly fituated, are required to give bond 
for the amount; and, fhou!d it afterwards 
prove that the Britifh Orders in Council 
were not revoked on the 2d February, the 
penalty of the bond would be entorced. 
‘This muft be the cafe with feveral veflels 
which relies on the faith of the American 
Government, or on the revocation of the 
Britith Orders in Council. All Britifh thips 
entering the portsof America, having failed 
from Fngland, or her dependencies, fub- 
fequent to the 2d day of February, are 


~hable to confiication, unlefs obliged to put 


in by ftrefs of weather. 

Letters of the 14th ftate, that a number 
of feizures, condemnations, and fales of 
Britith veffels, had at that date taken place, 
under the provifions of this a&, and the 
opinion was, that an immediate war with 
Great Britain was unavoidable. 

A letter from Mr Pinkney to the Mar- 
quis Wellefly, dated December 10, 1810, js 
publifhed in the American papers, and 
maintains, in a long argument, that the 
official declaratien of the French Govern- 
ment contamed an abfolute revocation of 


the Berlin and Milan decrees; and, with 
refpect to the practical effet, contends that 
Great Britain did not wait for the prac- 
tical effet of the Berlin and Milan decrees 
before fhe retaliated by the Orders in 
Council; and that, by Britith thips feizing 
American vefiels, the proof of the practical 
eflect of the revocation in the French ports 
has been in a great meafure prevented ; but 
that it was underftood, that fuch American 
veilels as had arrived in French ports had 
been received with friendfhip—He pro- 
ceeds farther, to produce proofs of the 
fincerity of France, obferving, “* that it is 
“ known that American vellels, bound con- 
feiledly to England, have before the of 
“ November, been vifited by French pri- 
vateers, and fuffered to pafs, upon the 
foundation of the proipective repeal of 
the decree of Berlin, and the proximity 
of the day when it would become an ac- 
* tual one.” 

It appears, indeed, extremely probable 
thar France is willing to repeal her Berlin 
and Milan decrees; but it is to be obferved, 
that this, fo far from being dome with avy 
friendly view to our trade, or to trade m 
general, has in view the furtherance of her 
ivftem: for the oppreilion of trade. The 
Berlin and Milan decrees were the begi- 
ing of the new fyftem of hoftility adopted 
by France, which fyftem has been fince 
made fitter for its purpofe by fubtequent 
emendations, and the Berlin and Muan 
decrees have, of courfe. been fuperfeded 
by more effe@ual meaiures France, ™ 
place of exercifing againft cur trade a law- 
lefs and impotent hoitiliry on the _— 

be 
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Gods that fhe can attain her object equally 
well by regulations within her own terri- 
tory, with this additional advantage, tha 
fhe wil not thereby be embroiled with 
America, the ouly neutral power now 
maining, Who, however fhe might quarrel 
with France for attacking her trade oa the 
open teas, will net fo readily interfere in 
any cegulations made within her own terri- 
tory for the exclufim of our wale. By 
Bonaparte artams a double ob- 
intsmuch as, while he keeps 
ciear of any quarrel with America, by cone 
forming in his hottile plans to che claims of 
neutral powers, he has it evidently in view 
to force this country upod meatures which 
vill draw on her the hoftihey of Americas 
n event which, by excluding our trade 
from that great continent, would greatly 
forward the ends of Bonaperte’s policy. 
his being the cafe, however, we may fill 
hope that Brita and Ametica, fentible 
how much good they may do each other 
by their mutual fmendfhip, aud what mii- 
chiefs mult obvioufly and neceilarily arife 
from their quarrels, will cautioully avoid 
criving matters to extremitics, the more 
elpeciaily as the objects about which they 
are Gilering are reauy of bo moment come 
pared with the intereit they both have in 
cultiveting each others good will. 


An extraordinary increafe of population 
has taken place in-the flare of Ohio, Ame- 
Tied In the year 1800 the population did 
bot exceed 45,000; while the Cenlus of 
hit year returns it at 180,000. In conie- 
quence of this increafe, it will be enritled 
to ux repreientatives in Congreds initead of 
ole. 


BUENOS AYRES. 

By all the accounts received from Buenos 
Ayres, it appears that the republican part 
fre have fecured the Gevern- 
in ther own hauds, and that the 
authority of the mother country in that 
fettlement is completely loft. lateft 
wielligence is to the 22d January, which 
feveral interetting fadls. On 
the Lith December, Major Nedto, the 
Pichdent of Chili, Cordova, was fhot in 
the iquare of Potosi, by order of the repre- 
{ntative, Caftelli. ‘Lhe Viceroy of Eho 
had arrived at Buenos Ayres, for the pur- 
pole of takin potlelion of the Vice-royalty, 
but he was lent off without any attention 

ing paid to his miflion. 

. ina Gazette of the fame date a battle is 
to, whih had taken place at 
P eos, in which the Government of Buenos 
Ayres hal been victorious. ‘The names of 
April 


General Officers are mentioned who di. 
tinguithed therufelves on the occafior. 

1). cter Morena is on a 
to England, by the Junta of Buenos Ayre. 

Moote Video thil holus true to the 
Rervemy of Spain; but a mutiny ts 
to have taken piace on board fome of the 
fips of the fquadron, which has for a 
confiderable tia blockaded Buenos Ayres; 
the conlequence of which was, that the 
commander in chief was obliged to rane 
the blockade, and return to Moute Video. 

MEXICO, 

The Mexican Gazettes contain officicl 
accounts of two defperate battles fought in 
that quarter, by which the rebellion which 
had created fo much contternation had been 
completely quelled. Ie will be recolie@ed, 
that by the laft accounts Venegas had, a 
We were given to underttand, tucceeded in 
fubduing the infurrection; but, from the 
accourts belore us, it wou'd feem that the 
midurgents had re-aflembled, which led to 
the bard fougit battles to which we alluce. 
"The trrit account in queftion flates, in 
ftance, that the enemy prefeuted thenitelvs 
in a moft advantageous poltion anc 1 
great numbers, and were attacked a 
defeated with che lols of 30 pieces of car - 
non, and all their ammunition, leaving ti ¢ 
field of battle covered with their Geac. 

‘}his account is dated Field of Battle, on 
the mountain of Urapetiro, lath of Janu- 
ary, 1811, addrefled to Senor Don Fran, 
Venegar, and figned Jufepn ce Ja Cruz. 
The other is Jikewile dated, Field ci 
Battle, Bridge of Calderon, ene league and 
a half from Zapotiacjo, January 17, 281i, 
addreffed to the fame perion, figned Folix 
Cailega, and jlates, that the enemy's ficlc, 
guatded by 100,000 men, and 8° pieces o1 
artelery of Cflerent forts of calibers, hac 
heen taken potleflion of, together with tl 
greater pore of their cannon, Gene: al 
Callega obferves— afer: fultaininy, for 
the jpace of fix hours, an ation iirmiy 
tefted, I led them on for the third time to 
the attack of a battery of upwards of 69 
pieces of cannon, well fituated, and we.l 
ferved, | took it without firing a fhot, ovr 
troops fuffering with the greatelt ieverity 
the violent fire of the enemy, which con- 
tinued till they found themfelves furround- 
ed on ali fides, and purfued in their flight 
by our cavalry. I coniumed, during the 
action, nearly the whote of my aminuni- 
tion; but aim moit amply provided by the 

ark of artillery taken trom the enemy.” 

Lhis affair is ipoken oi in the Gazete, 
as worthy the greatelt eulogiym, and the: 
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have fecured to themfelves immortal fame 
by their conitant aud repeated brave ac 
tions, with which they have fultained the 
triumph of the juft caufe of their country, 
as the rebellion may tow be confidered as 
finally fuddued. 


FRANCE, HOLLAND, &c. 


Bonaparte has at length obtained the 
obje& of his ardent wifhes—a fon.—T his 
important event took place at nine o'clock 
in the morning of the 20th March; and 
the young Napoleon was immediately dub- 
bed king of the Romans, and was chriften- 
ed in the palace of the Thuilleries the 
fame evening. The fafe delivery of the 
FEmprefs was immediately anncunced by 
the telegraph to all parts of France, and 
celebrated with firings and illuminations, 
and all the other demonflrations of joy 
ufually employed upon fuch  occafions. 
Subfequent bulletins inform us of the 
thriving firuation of the young king of 
Rome, and the Emprefs his mother; and 
the French papers are almoft exclufively 
occupied with defcriptions of the rejoicings 
which have taken place throughout the 
empire in confequence of the above event. 

Napoleon is {till making exertions to- 
wards effeRing the grand obje& of his 
ambition—a fuperiority on the feas; which 
he prophecieth being in poffeffion of in lefs 
than ten years hence; when he will have 
100 ihips of the line, and when, it is ob- 
ferved, “ England will become an ealy 
do not fuppole that this 
gatconade will much alarm the people of 
Britain, or that there would be great caufe 
for apprehenfion, even if Bonaparte’s 100 
thips were already at fea, fo long as we 
know that they are not manned by Britifh 
feamen. 


A confiderable fleet has been for fome 
time preparing for fea, at Antwerp, and 
we are informed by letters from that quar- 
ter, that 1000 feamen had arrived there, 
which had been raifed in the Netherlands : 
and that a few mariners from Sweden, and 
the crews of fome of the Ruffian {hips in 
‘Foulon, would complete the armament 
for fea. 

A French decree of the 2d March, 
orders a con{cription of 3000 feamen, from 
the ages of 20 to 50, in the Mouths of the 
Elbe, the Mouths of the Wefer, and the 
Upper Ems, which places were lately 
formed into three new departments of 
France. 

A gentleman, who has arrived in Eng- 
jand from Paris, which he left on the 14th 
ftater, that the War Minifter, the 
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Duke of Feltre, had iflued orders for the 
confcripts of the 12 departments, to holg 
themfelves in reacivefs to march on the 
12th Advice had been iiived, im. 
pofing penalties on parents who concealed 
the fex of their children, to avoid ther 
being drawn for the con{cription, 

On the 25th ult. Bonaperte iffued a 
decree for the further encouragement of 
the manufacture of beet root tugar ood 
woad indigo. He excepts, by the com. 
mencement of 1813, to be able to exclose 
altogether the fugar avd indigo from the 
Eaft and Weft Indies. 

All letters, whether coming from, or 
going to England, have been ordered by 
an imperial decree to be burnt, together 
with their conterts. 

Plate and jewels, to an immenfe amourt, 
have been difcovered in various parts of 
France, and particularly in the environs of 
Paris, which hed been buried, before ther 
flight, by the Nobles attached to the for- 
tunes of the Hovfe of Bourbor. The 
fpots where thefe valuables were depofited, 
were difcovered by the ingenious applica 
tion of watering machines; the unbroken 
ground retaining the water a confideralle 
time on the furface, while that which had 
been broken very quickly abforbed it. 


An order from Napoleon, direGed to 
the inhabitants of Hamburgh, for 
one frigate, one corvette, and one brig, has 
been iffued, which may be interpreted as a 
continuation of his attempt to force the 
Hanfe Towns to co-operate in his vatt 
{peculations, 

Letters from Holland, communicate the 
following particulars reipe&ing a difur- 
bance which took place fome time ago, # 
Hamburgh among the military of that 
city :—Having received orders to march 
from Hamburgh, and it having been inti- 
mated to them at the fame time, that they 
would probably be fent to Spain to fight 
the battles of their Government, they m3- 
nifefled fymptoms of mutiny, and began to 
behave in a diforderly and tumu!tuous man- 
ner. One of the officers named Gosler, at- 
tempting to admonifh and bring them back 
to order, was knocked down and feverely 
beaten. The foldiers afterwards tore the 
French cockade, which they had been coms 
pelled to aflume, from their hats, trampled 
it under foot, and marched tumultuoufly 
through the town, fhouting, Zong live 
land. French troops were immediately fent 
for to quell the riot, which they did, but 
not until fome lives were loft. Severs! 
the Hamburgh foldiers were killed, ans 


numbers wounded or driven into the 
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als. The leaders of the mutiny were fecur- 
ed, and it is fuppofed would be fhot. Mar- 
fhal Davouft had adopted meafures of ex- 
traordinary rigour for the prevention of all 
intercourfe between that part of the Conti- 
nent and England. 

By a new financial revulation, the Vien- 
na bank notes are to be taken at 1-5th of 
their nominal value, which was at the time 
their then reduced and reali value. ‘The a- 
mount of this paper now in circulation, is 
thus reduced, from 1060 millions, 79,353 
guilders, to 212 millions, 159,750 guilders. 

The Auflrian army, by a late reduction, 
has been brought to 100,000 infan:ry, and 
20 cavalry. 


The French decrees, for the exclufion of 
Britifh manufaQures, have been folemnly 
adopted, in their moft rigorous acceptation, 
by the King of Pruffia. 


NORTH OF EUROPE, 


GALLANT DEFENCE OF ANHOLT. 

Tt has never fallen to our lot to record a 
more brilliant inftance of the unconquer- 
able bravery of Britith foldiers and falors, 
than that evinced in the defence of the 
iiland of Anholt,by a force confitting only 
of 359 men, incliding feamen, marines, 
and marine artillery, cominanded by Capt. 
Maurice, and oppofed te more than tight 
times their number of hardy Danes. 

On the 27th of March, an atrack was 
made upon this ifland by a Danifh flotilla 
of 33 fail, including 18 heavy gun-boets, 
and carrying nearly 4,000 men. ‘The ene- 
my landed in three divifions, ard endea- 
voured to ftorm the fort and batteries; on 
which they made three feveral attempts, 
but were as often repu fed with great gal- 
lantry by the heroic garrifon. They rallied 
often and courageoully ; their brave leaders 
advanced within half-piftol thot of our 
guus; the fignal for a united effort from 
the fouth fiue was made, and their gun- 
boats had opened a heavy fire on our works, 
Waen a general, judicions, and well-dire@- 
ed ilcharge of grape and mufketry from 
borh our batteries, killed their leader, who 
Was a captain in the Danif: navy, and 
frewed the field with fluin and wounded. 
The enemy, difcouraged by the lofs ef 
their chief, fell back, and theltered them- 
felves behind fome fand-hills. At this mo- 
ment, Lieutenant Baker, who, with fome 
Volunteers, had gone in the Aphole fchooner, 
on the daring enterprize of deftroying the 
s flotilla in his ports, anchored his 


velei on their flank, and opened a moft 
deitructive fire. The enemy then finding 
it impofithle either to advance or retreat, 
furrendered at ditcretion, after lofing their 
commander, three officers, and fifty men, in 
killed, befides a number wounded. 

The troops taken prifoners, confifted of 
5 captains, 9 lieutenants, and 504 rank and 
file, and which formed the two piincipal 
divifions of the affailing force. The third 
divifion, which formed their referve, efled- 
ed an embarkation, under cover of their 
gun-boats, 

Befides the prifoners above enumerated, 
3 pieces of artillery, 500 mufkets, and 3,000 
rounds of cartridges, fell into the hands of 
the garrifon. 

Captain Maurice, in his difpatch, after 
detailing the manner im which the cefence 
was conducted, and the capture of the two 
divifions of the enemy, fays— 

“ The prifoners, which were now more 
numerous than my fmiall garrifon, were no 
fooner fecured, than operations were com- 
menced again{t the referve, which had been 
feen retreating to the weltward of the 
ifland. When we arrived at the weft end of 
the ifland, we found that the enemy had 
formed on the beach, and were protected 
by 14 gun-hoats, towed clofe to the fhore ; 
to attack fuch a force, with 4 howizers 
and 40 men, feemed a ufelefs facrifice of 
brave men’s lives; I, therefore, with the 
advice of Major Torrens, halted cn the 
hills, while I reiu@antly faw the referve 
embarked under cover of the gun-beats, 
and the flotilla take a final leave of the 
ifland.” 

When the defeat was completed, and 
the difcomii'ted Danes were retiring, his 
Majetty’s hips the Sheldrake and ‘iartar 
luckily arrived in fight, and attacking the 
flotilla in its way to the Danith coatt, cap- 
tured two or three of the gun-bosts, with 
fone of the tranfpor's, and added 150 more 
to the prifoners who had before furrendered 
on the iflund. 

in thefe deeds of glory the whole lofs ef 
the Britifh troops was only two men killed, 
and SO wounded. 

— 
SWEDEN. 

Our accounts from Sweden aré of an im- 
portant character. The King, confe- 
quence of ill hea!th, and the infirmities of 
old age, has retired frem the exercife of 
the royal functions, after vefting his author- 
ity in the Crown Prince, Bernadorte. In 
the proclamation iffued on the occafion, tl ¢ 


refignation of Charles purports to be only 
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temporary; but from the language of the 
Stockholm papers, it does not appear that 
be will be permitted to refume his author- 
ivy. Inthe meantime the Regent has com- 
menced his government with energy. Or- 
ders have been iffued for the immediate 
equipment of all the gun-boats; and a 
ftrong detachment of failors and artillery- 
men had arrived at Gottenburgh on the 
to ferve on board them. ‘The 
apprehenfion of a war with Denmark is 
the caufe affigned for thefe preparations ; 
but the fear of a vilit from the Bririfh fleet, 
which is fhortly to fail for the Balue, 1s 
suoft probably the true ground. 

Sweden has been called upon to furnifh 
22,000 men for the French marine, and 
10,000 land troops. Part of the ieamen 
have already marched through Hamburgh. 
The land torces have been refufed, on the 
ground that they were neceffary for the 
defence of the country againft any attack 
that might be made by the Brituth. 

Count Gottorp left Yarmouth on the 
©9th March, in the Horatio floop of war, 
and arrived off Heligoland on the 6th inft. 
On the 15th he had not landed, but re- 
mained on board the Horatio. With what 
views he has gone to Heligoland, feems 
uncertain; but it is generally beheved that 
the Britifh Government will take no part 
imany of his fchemes. All communication 
between Heliygoland and the continent has 
been completely cut off, by meafures adopt- 
cd by Bonaparte for that purpole. 


Russta, &c. 


The letters from Sweden fpeak with 

‘fidence of a change in the politics of 
Rulia, It is flated, that the Emperor 
Alexander had come to the refolurion of 
declanng to Furope his decided neutrality ; 
and that he would fuffer his merchants to 
trace with any of the nations thereof, Fng- 
} nad not cxcepted. Should any power op- 
pote or counteract this his fyftem of inde. 
Pencence, he would refift that power to 
the urmoft of his means. As it has been 
already flared, a ftrome force has been fent 
to the frontiers next to Piniha, under pre- 
tence of preventing fmuggling 

Advices from Berlin fate, that the Puke 
of Oldenburgh had fer out for Petersburgh, 
snd that the Kong of Pruflia was about to 
set Out to review his trocps. 

Of the languid and indecifive war carried 
en between Ruoffia and the Porte, we are 
without any fatisfa@tory accounts. War 
ond megociation appear both to be pro- 
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fecuted at the fame time, bre feeming'y 
without much hope of coming to u 
termination, 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


All the accounts which we have received 
of the late battle of Barrofa, near Cadiz, 
concur in paying a juft tribute to the un. 
rivalled gallantry of the Britith troops, 
The action was one of the moft fevere ever 
known, fearcely a fingle officer having 
efcaped without fome marks of fhot. Gen, 
Graham, and his aid-de-camp, Capt. Stan- 
hope, had both a narrow efcape, ther 
clothes being pierced in feveral places with 
bullets. Lieutenant-Colonel Norcott, of 
the 95th regiment, General Dilkes, Co'o- 
nels Wheatley and ‘Townfend, of the 
Guards, had their horfes fhot under them; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Colquit, of the Guards, 
was fhot through the fleeve of his coat by 
a mufket dal!, and a cannon fhot touched 
his faddie while he was in the ac ot dil- 
mounting to pafs a ravine. Cn the part of 
the enemy there were fimilar elcapes, and, 
it is faid, that General Victor, while en- 
deavouring to rally his fcattered troops, 
was only faved by the fwiftnefs of his 
horfe. All his ftaff were either killed or 
wounded. The French eagle, which has 
been taken, was furrounded by fix French 
officers, who were a!! killed. The eag'e 
was then borne off in triumph by the gel- 
lant 87th. General Graham charged twice 
at the head of that regiment, and had two 
horfes killed under him. 

It feems to be admitted, however, on all 
honds, that the Spanifh General, Pena, did 
not do his duty; and his mifconduct is im- 
peted either to cowardice or treachery. 
It is certain that he left the burden of the 
battle to fall on the Britifh; and when 
General Graham recommended to him, 
after the aQion was ended, to follow the 
enemy into Chiclana, he declined it, defire 
ing the Britifh to take upon themielves an 
duty, and adding, thar—“ now was te 
time to follow up the advantage, and rave 
the fiege of Cadiz.” It is to be obferved, 
that the Britifh, in addition to the fatigue 
of the battle, had made a march of 16 hours 
without refrethment. 

Immediately after the accounts of the 
failure of this attempt to rafe the fiege ot 
Cadiz, we were told that a fecond expedi- 
tion was about to take place, under te 
arrangements as appeared to promife better 
fricels. We were Jikewife informed 
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the condué of La Pena was to undergo a 
mot rigid inquiry. Trem more recent 
catelligenee, however, it appears that the 
firit of thefe reports was without founda- 
tien: and that the charges againft La Tena 
are profecuted very flowly, if they have 
not been allowed altogether to drop. A 
few days after the battle, the enemy re- 
fumed their offenfive pofition in front of 
Cadiz, where they ftill remain ; ocesfion- 
ally throwing fome grenades into the town, 
though hitherto without any material da- 
mage. Of the force with which Victor is 
invefling Cadiz, we are by no meons right- 
ly informed; it may prob ibiy amount to 
12,000 or 20,000 men; and in the province 
of Grenada, Sebaftiani is ftationed with a 
force which, according to the Vrench ac- 
counts, amounted to 20,000. 

When we refle& on thefe things, we 
cannot help regretting that the blood of 
out brave and generous countrymen thould 
thus profufely flow in vain'—and only in 
vain, becaufe (0 fay no worfe) of the want of 
zeal on the part of thofe in defence of whofe 
rights and liberties it was fo nobly fhed. 
From the conduét of the Spaniards at Bar- 
rofa we are certainly led to doubt whether 
we poffefs their hearty co-operation in our 
patriotic endeavours to free their country 
from the gripe of a ufurper. And finely 
we may be allowed to queflion the policy 
of prefling ‘our affiftance on a people who 
thus appear to be fo blind or indifferent to 
their own interefts. 


{To the readers of the Scors Magazine, 
the following very accurate genealogy 
of their gallant countryman cannot be 
unacceptable 


General Thomas Graham of Balgowan, is 
the fon and heir of the late Thomas Graham 
of Balgowan, by Lady Chriflian Hope, 4th 
daughter of Charles firft Parl of Hoperon, 
hy his wife, Lady Henrietta, daughter of 
William firft Marquis of Annandale. The 
General is a defcendant of the noble ant 
loyal family of Montrofe, fo memorable in 
the annals of Scothud for their martial 
achievements, down from the renowned 
Graham, who made the firit breach in the 
famous wall of Severus, between the rivers 
forth and Clyde. He was General of the 
ariny of King Fergus I. againft the Ro- 
mans and Britons; was married to a lady 
of the royal houfe of Denmark; was Re- 
gent of Scotland; and guardian to his 
grandfon, King Eugene Hl. William de 
Sraham, from whom his family may be 


raced from father to fon to the prefent 
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time, was one of the witneffes at laying the 
foundation of the Abbey of Holyroodhoufe 
by King David anno 1125.) David de 
Graham, of that ik, was appointed one of 
the Regents of Scotland on the death o! 
Alexander I}. (1285) during the abfence 
and minority of Margaret the Maiden of 
Norway. Sir Jobn the Graham, the fides 
Achutes of the renowned Sir William Wal- 
lace, fell at the bartle of Falkirk (1298), 
fighting valiantty for the liberties of Scot- 
land avant a foperior ferce. From thie 
time unl the days of the renowned Mar- 
quis, this family produced many eminent 
Patrick, Sd 
fon of Wiliam Lord by his vd 
wife, Lady Marrtotta Stewart, danghter of 
Kenge Robert HE, and widew of George 
earl of Angus, a5 alio of Sir James Kene 
nedy of Dunure, was archhifhop of Se An- 
drews in the reion of King James UL 
"Dhat venerable preire died in his cattle of 
Lochleven, in Fif*, fanno 1478), afterwards 
the prifon of Queen Mary. William, the 
next brother to che bifhop, was ancefor of 
the Grahams of Garvock and Balgowan, 
from whom our heroic General is lineally 
defeended. Andrew Graham was bilhop 
of Dunblane in the reign of King James V}, 
and was the firft proref%ant bifhop of thar 
fee. General Graham married early in life 
the Henourable Mary Cathcart, daughrer 
of Charles Lord Cathcart, and fifter to the 
prefent Vifcount Cathcart, Lord Greenock, 
&c. Commanderein-Chief in Scotland, and 
to the lare Duochefs of Athol, Conntels 
Dowacer of Mansfield, &e. This virtvous 
aud beautiful ladv died in the vear 1792; 
her mournful erected a very fuperb 
monvmert to. her memory at Methven, 
and afrerwrrds went to the army, to which 
he, as well as his anceftors, has been an 
ornament. 


patriots mm church and fhate, 


The Prince Regent has, we underfland, 
expreticd, in the mott flatrering manner, 
his deep fenfe of the fervices of General 
Geaham, having written bom, with his own 
hand, a complimentary letter on the fub- 
yet, aflurine him of his hiewh ettimation for 
his character, aud of his regret that the ree 
Rtrictions which the two Houfes had put 
upon the Regency, prevented him for a 
time from conferring on the General and 
itis Ticers fuch marks of his approbation as 
might prove his gratitude; and adding, 
that he is fure that in conferring fuch a 
mark of his favour he would alfo fpeak the 
gratitude of the mation at large. If it 
fhould be the will ef Divine Providence te 
re-eltablith his Majefly’s health, the Prince 

Reger: 
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Regent fays, that he is fure it would be che 
fir a@ of his Majefty to diflinguifh the 
eminent and glorious fervice of the General 
and his gallant army by fome fignal mark 
of bis favour; and if it fhall devolve on 
him to difcharge this pleafant duty, in the 
name and on behalf of his Majelty, i will 
be to him the happiedt part of the functions 
he has to fulfil. } 

We regret to fay, that very difaflrous 
intelligence has been received from Cadiz, 
with refpe@ to the tipping, in a gale of 
wind on the 27th, 28:h, and 29th ult. ;— 
150 veifels, that were in Cadiz harbour, 
were part driven to fea, avd 50 driven 
aihore, and rendered complete wrecks. It 
is feared that thole driven to fea have fuf- 
fered greatly, as few had returned when 
the packet which brought the accounts 
failed. They were chiefly Spanifh and 
American veffels. 

On the 10th of March, Badajos furren- 
dered to the French, under Soult and 
Mortier, who immediately proceeded to 
Campo Mayor, which alfo fell into their 
bends onthe 2ift. On the 23d, Sir Wil- 
liam Beresford, having umted his whole 
force in Portaleyre, marched againft the 
enemy, whom he attacked on the 25th, 
near Campo Mayor. The French force 
confilted of four regiments of cavalry, and 
three battalions of infantry, with fome 
horfe artillery. ‘The cavalry only of the 
allies were engaged; but they behaved in 
{uch a noble flile, that the enemy were 
routed with the lefs of 500 or 600 men, 
One French howitzer was taken. ‘The total 
lofs of the allies was 24 killed, 69 wounded, 
and 77 miffing. 

After this a€tion, the enemy abandoned 
Campo Mayor, and retreated to Badajos, 
at which place they have fince collected in 
ftrength. Mortier, it as faid, has under him 
14,000 men, and Soult 4,000. The force 
under Marfhal Beresford is ftated at 22,000, 
a large proportion of which are Britifh, 
His head-quarters, on the Sd inflant, was at 
Elvas; where he was waiting to be joined 
by fome Britifh troops which had arrived 
in the Tagus; when he would march 
againit the enemy at Badajos, ‘ 

Ballatteros, with about 5,900 Spaniards, 
furpriled, on the 5th of March, the french 
General Ramon’s corps, at Palma, and 
peried it, taking 50u prifoners. He afrere 
wards moved to Valverde, where he ex- 
pected to be joined by General Zayas, 
from Cadiz, with 6,000 men. This junc 
tion, however, was prevented, by the ar- 
rival of Prince D’Aremberg, with a body 
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of men near 4,000 ftrong, in the Ciudada 
di Niabla; upon which General Ballaferos 
retired upon Caftellegos, and Gen. Zayas 
re-embarked his troops on the 29th. 


From this brief view of the ftate of af. 
fairs in the fouth of Spain and Portugal, we 
come to the important fa&, noticed in our 
lafl Number, of the retreat of Maflena from 
his pofition at Santarem. 

it was on the 5th of March, as formerly 
ftated, that the French army commenced 
their retreat, and, on the 6th, the whole of 
the allied army under Lord Wellington fet 
out in purfuit. The enemy marched by 
Thomar, towards the Mondego, and, on the 
9th, fome of their corps collected in front 
of Pombal, where they were charged by 
the advanced guard of the allies, who made 
fome prifoners. 

On the 11th they continued their retreat, 
and on the 12th their rear-guard took up a 
ftrong pofition at the end of a defile be- 
tween Redinha and Pombal, with their 
right in a wood upon the Souvre river, 
and their left extending towards the high 
ground above the river of Redinha. la 
this pofition, they were attacked by the Sd 
and 4th and light divifions of infantry of 
the allies, and Brigadier-General Puck's 
brigade, and the cavalry. ‘The poft of the 
enenry in the wood was forced by the light 
divifion, under Sir William Erskine. ‘ir 
Brent Spencer led the line againft the ene- 
my's pefition on the heights, from which 
they were immediately driven, with the 
lofs of many men killed and wounded, aud 
fome prifoners, 

‘There was but one narrow bridge, and a 
ford clofe to it over the Redinha river, over 
which our light troops pafled with the ene- 
my but as the enemy commanded thele 
pafiages with cannon, fome time elapled 
before a fufficient body of troops could pais 
over, to make a frefh difpofition to attack 
the heights on which they had again taken 
‘The Sd divifion crofled however, and 
mancuvred upon the enemy's left flank, 
while the light infantry and cavalry, fup- 
ported by the light divifion, drove them 
upon their main body at Condeixa. 

On the 13th, the enemy were diflodged 
from Condeixa; and on the 14th, in the 
morning, were again found by the ailies, 
formed in a very {trong pofition near Cazal 
Nova, and their outpoits were driven in by 
the light divifion. ‘They could only, how- 
ever, be diflodged from their pofitions by 
movements on their flanks. Lord Welling- 
ton, accordingly, moved the 4th divifior, 


under Major-General Ccle, upon Pa. 
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in order to fecure a communication with 
Efpinhel, near which place Major-General 
Nightingale had been in obfervation of the 
movements of the 2d corps of the enemy 
Gice the 10th; and the Sd divifion, unuer 
Major-General Pi¢ton, more immediately 
round the enemy’s left, while the light di- 
viion and Brigadier-General Pack’s bri- 
gade, under Major-General Sir W. Erskine, 
turned their right; and Major-General A. 
Campbell, with the 6th divilion, fupported 
the light troops by which they were attack- 
ed in frout. Thefe troops were fupported 
by the cavalry, and by the 1ft and Sth divi- 
fions, and Col. Ainfworth’s brigade in re- 
ferve. 

Thefe movements obliged the enemy to 
abendon all the pofitions which they fuc- 
ceflively took in the mountains, and the 
two corps d’armee compofing the rear- 
guard were flung back upon the main-body 
at Miranda de Cervo, upon the river Efa, 
with confiderable lois of killed, wounded, 
aud prifoners. 

Ju all thefe skirmifhes the Portuguefe 
troops gallantly emulated the deeds of their 
allies, the Britith. 

On the 15th, the enemy again formed 
on the river Ceira, having an advanced 
guard in front of Foy d’Aronce. Prepar:- 
tions were immediately made by Lord 
Wellington for driving them from this po- 
fiiion; atid, after fome hard fighting, they 
were obliged to abandon it, with the lofs 
of a great number killed and wounded, he- 
fides much baggage and fome ammunition 
carriages, which fell into the hands of the 
allies. The firing continued until it was 
dark, and great numbers of the enemy were 
drowned in attempting to crofs the Ceira. 

The enemy withdrew his rear-guard 
from that river in the courfe of the 16th; 
and attempted, during the 18th and 19th, 
to make a ftand in the Sierra de Moita, but 
they were driven from that pofition, with 
the lofs of 600 prifoners, on the 19th. ‘They 
then continued their retreat, harraffed by 
the purfuing army. Their lefe retired, by 
Gouvea, through the mountsins upon 
Guarda; and the remainder of the army by 
the high road upon Celorico. On the 29th, 
Jord Wellington marched in force againft 
@ pofition which they feemed inclined to 
maintain, at Guarda; but they abandoned 
a Without firing a fhot, and retreated to 

svugal, Our cavalry purfued, and took 
fame prifoners. 


Ubey chen rack a pofition en the Coa; 


ard the allies were formed on the left bank 
of that river on the 1 April. 

On the 3d, a body of the allied army at- 
tacked the ieft of the enemy, in its pofition 
above Sabuzal. Several tharp aQions were 
fought, in which the enemy were uniformly 
repulfed with lofs. The 43d, 52d, and 95th 
regiments, in confequence of a rain-florm 
coming on, which darkened the atmofphere, 
were unawares invelved in a defperate con- 
fliet with the main body of the Freich, 
which it was intended they fhould turn. 
They finally fucceeded, however, in repuli- 
ing the enemy, and in taking one howitzer 
and 200 prifoners; their own lols being 
comparatively trifling. Next day the enemy 
retired, and on the 8th the laft of their 
troops crefied the Agueda. On the 9th the 
allied army were in the vicinity of Almeida, 
on the left bank of the Agueda, having 
their head-quarters at Villa Fermofa. ‘Thus 
not a Frenchman remaius in Portugal, ex- 
cept a {mall garrifon in Almeida; and as 
all communication between that fortre!s 
and the enemy’s army is completely cut off, 
it is probable they will foon be obliged to 
capitulate. 

‘Lhe condu& of the enemy, during the 
whole of this retreat, is faid to have been 
marked with a barbarity feldom equalled. 
Befides dettroying and walting the country, 
in order to obitruct the movernents of their 


purtuers, they are accufed of having, on 


many occafions, exercifed fuch wanton 
cruelties on the inhabitants, as are difyrace- 
ful co humanity, and too fhocking to he 
related. ‘The country through which they 
pafled affords many advantageous and ftrong 
pofitions, of which they never failed to 
profit with the moft perfe& fcience; nor- 
withitanding which, and the compact for:a 
in which they moved, Lord Wellington 
kept an mmeeffane attack upon their skirts ; 
and had almoft daily skirmifhes with their 
cavalry. Je is calculated that the lofs of the 
enemy, in killed, wounded, and prifoners, 
fince the commencement of thew retreat, 
cannot be lefs than 7,000. Much baggepe 
has alfo been taken; and a preat deal ot 
heavy artillery was deflroyed by thes- 
felves, in order to tacilitate ther Mighr. 

In the French papers, the caufe of Mal- 
fena’s retreat is {tated to be want of provi- 
fions. On the 1ft of March, the army had 
only a fupply of biicuit for a fortnight, and 
were alfo in great want of {hoes and cloth- 
ing, their pay being fix mouths im airear. 


DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
MIS MAJESTY. 
The Council, appomred by the Regency 
& to aflift her Majcity, met at the 


Queen's Lodge, Windtor, on the oth init. ; 


when, after examining, upon phy- 
ficians avd other perf ms attends upe@it 
his Maiefiy, they made the to lowing de- 
cl re to nthe {tate of bis Maie {- 
health" “Phat the tndiipotition with 
which his Mi jefly was aflicied, at the ume 
of the pall of the faid Act, {till io 
far exift, that his Majyoity is not yet reftored 
ro fuch a flate of heaich as to be capable of 
relunuog the perional exerciie of his royal 
authority. ‘Dhat his Majelty appears to 
have made material progreis towards ree 
covery fince the paling g of the Act, and 
chat all his Mayeiiy’s phy continue 
ro-exprets their expeclauous of fuch re- 
overy. 

tras fuppofed, thar, in a few weeks, his 
will reeencer npow the pevioual 
exercile of his royal funéhors; when, it ts 
d, a partiol change of the wid 


FORCES, 

The following is the return of the effec- 
tive ftreneth of regular and mulitia forces, 
on the 25th of December 1810, ditlinguifh- 
oy foreign and colonial corps, cavalry, foot 
ruards, and infantry, and Ipecifying the 
sunbers ferving at home and abroad :— 


British cavalry, at home... 14,908 
abroad...... 8,889 


93.797 
oreien and colonial ditto, 
at home... 2,540 
abroad...... 1,054 
8,594 


Total cavalry 27,391 


Foot guards, at home....... 3,78 
abroad........ 3,109 

Total foot guards... ——- 6,877 


Brith infantry, at home... 49,949 
abroad ... 91,213 
141,162 
fore ign and colonial ditto, 
athome... 2,787 
abroad .... 32,942 


Tot inf 7 


Teral reguiare....., 
Militia at home... 84 800 


Grand total...... 


IRELAND, 


Min, March 


On Monday, the 25th infant, a mee: ing 
of the nobility, gentlemen, prote fant 
frecholsers of the county of Clare, which 
had been convened by the hig h-theri f, at 
the requeft of the grand jury, took place ar 
the fefions-houfe, Ennis. So numerous and 
refpectoble an aflembiy had never been 
witnelied in that town, for even the very 
avenues leading to the place of meeting 
were crowded by thoufands of perfons, im- 
patiently waiting the refult, which fhould 
form an era in the national character, by 
prefenting an aufpicious omen of the cordicl 
Cirittian union among the mbabiants of 
the country ! 

Lord James O’Brien, after an animate 
and brilliant fpeech, which was repeared!y 
cheered, moved a petition to beth Houte: 
of Parliament in favour of the Cacholics of 
Ireland. 

This motion was feconded by Angustve 
and it pafled unanmmonily. 

Lord James O’Brien next moved an ad- 
drefs to the Prince Reger t, praying that 
his Royal Hichnels would be gracoully 
pleated to rec ommend the juli and conli- 
tutional claims of the an Catholics to 
the immediate attention of Parliament. 

motion was feconded by Col. A. 
gerald, and it pefled unanimouly. 

Sir Edward O’Briev, feconced by the 
Honour.dbie Col. Burton, moved, that th 
addreis to the Prince Re; gent fhouid be 
prefented by the Right I Elonourable Lord 
James O'Brien. 

The bufinefs of the Protefiant meetin 
having terminated, the meeting of the C« 
tholics fucceeded, and the pention ol 
general committee of the Catholics of 
land to the Lepiflarure was adopted. The 
thanks of the Catholics of the county ¢ 
Clare were then voted in rapturous acche™= 
ations to the high-fheriff, and to their pabuse 
trious and liberal Protedtant brethren. 
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\ 7E are happy to have it in our power 

to announce, that there is a near 
proipe@ of Ediaburgh being fupplied with 
the only thing wanting to make it perfe@ 
is a feat of learning. An Aftronomical In- 
ftitution is about to be formed, under the 
patronage of his Royal Highnets the Prince 
Regence; and we hope foon to fee a com- 
plete Scientific Obfervatory eftablifhed in 
our metropolis, under the fan&tion of the 
Magiftrates, and the direction of the Pro- 
feflors of Aftronomy, Natural Hiftory, and 
Mathematics. A popular Obfervatory is 
allo to be eftablifned for practical initruc- 
rion and amufement ; and a Phyfical Cabi- 
bet isto be conneSed with the Inftitution, 
on tuch a plan, that fubferibers, who can- 
not afford to profecute their favourite {ci- 
euce, may have an opportunity of ufing ep- 
paratus properly adapted to their puriuits. 
It is well known, that many men of genius 
are prevented from: purfutng feience, in 
which they might make important difco- 
veries, highly honourable co themfelves 
aud to their country, by the want of appa- 
ratus. Wehave no doubt of the moit lie 
beral fupport being given to an Inftiration 
which will do honour to Scotland, as soon 
as the pian, which, we underftand, will 
foon be announced, is laid before the pub- 
lic. 

On the 14th of March, the foundation- 
ftone of the fecond Wet Dock at Leith was 
laid. The Right Honourabie the Lord 
Provoft, Magiftrates, and Council 
vt this city; the Magiftrates of Leith; and 
the members of the Wet Dock Commirtee, 
Were prefent, 

Thurfday, the 21f March, a boy fell in- 
to the fev at the end of Leith pier, and 
would have been drowned, but for the in- 
teputy of Mr Charles Philip of thar plate, 

eiprii 1811, 
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who immediately plunged into the water, 
and, at the imminene rifk of his own hie, 
fucceeded in keeping him above water, un- 
til a boat came and tuok them both up. The 
Praggle laited ten or twelve minutes: had 
it been longer protracted, doch mult have 
perifhed. 

‘Lhe fum of L.656. 13s, Sd. Sterling, was 
colle&ed in the different places of public 
worthip in Edinburgh on the 21 ft of March, 
being the national fait-day, for the Charity 
Workhoufe of that city. 

On the 27th March, Adam Lyal, for 
highway robbery, whofe trial we gave in 
a former number, was executed at the weft 
end of the colbooth, Edinburgh, purfuant 
to his feutence. He behaved in a penitent 
and refigned manner. 

SINGULAR CALCULATION, 

The netional debt, funded and unfund- 
ed on the Sth of January 1810, was 
L. $11,898.05], which are equal to 
775,256,267 guineas, which, at 5 dwts. 8 
grs, each guinea, weigh 6312 tons, 11 cwt. 
3 qrs. 5 ibs. 1 oz. 6 drs. nearly, evoirdu- 
pois Now, fuppefing a waggon and five 
horfes to extend in lengrh 20 yards, and to 
carry 24 tons of the faid guineas, the num- 
ber of teams neceflary to carry the whole 
would extend im Jength 28 miles 23 yards 
nearly. To count the debt in fhillings, at 
the rate of thirty fhillings in a minute, for 
10 hours a day, and fix days ina week, 
would take 9469 years, 306 days, 17 hours, 
S0 minutes, mearly. Its height in guineas, 
{uppofing twenty guineas in thicknefs an 
inch, would be 610 miles, 339 yards, 9 
inches. Moreover, the faid guineas would 
cover S18 acres, 2 roods, 202 yards, near- 
ly. And Jaftly, in fhillings, each an inch 
diameter, would cover 7319 acres, rood, 
349 aids, 
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Arr, March 99, 181].—Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple Hamilton was this day elected 
Member of Parliament for the county of 
Ayr, the ftate of the votes being as fol- 
lows: 


For the Prefes named by Sir Hew - 55 
For the Preles propofed by Gen. Mont- 
gomery - - - 47 
Majority for the Prefes named by Sir 
blew - - - & 
For Sir Hew to be the Member of Par- 
hament - ~ - 56 
For Gen. Montgomery ° ° 50 
Majority in favour of Sir Hew - G 


Many of the friends of the candidates 
had paired off, previous to the vote for the 
Member being called. 


Return of the effeGtive Strength of each 
Regiment of North Britifh Militia on 
the 1ft of February 1831: 


Aberdeen - - 1001 
Argyll - - - 5438 
Ayr - 579 
Berwick - - - 567 
Dumfries - - 758 
Edinburgh - 858 
Fife - - 565 
Forfar - 1026 
Invernefs - - 1045 
Kirkcudbright - - 860 
Royal Lanark - 1161 
Perth - - 889 
Renfrew 560 
Rofs - - - 
durling - - 71 
Total - 11,166 


H. CALVERT, A. G. 
Adyjutant-General’s Office, Feb. 26, 1811. 


BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
On Tuefday, the 26th inftanr, the follow- 


ang Noblemen and Gentlemen were elected 
Governor, Deputy Governor, and Directors 
of the Bank of Scotland, for the enluing 
year: 
Governer, 
The Right Hon. Henry Lord Vifcount 
Melville. 
Deputy Governor, 
Patrick Miller, Eig. of Dalfwinton. 
Ordinary Directors, 
David Wiliam/éon, Eig. advocate 
dames Hope, Efe. W. 
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Peter Wood, Ffg. merchant, Leith 

James Walker, Fig Principal Clerk of 
Sefhon 

John Majoribanks, banker, Fuin- 
burgh 

David Reid, Ffq. one of the Conmif. 

fioners for ManulaQures, 

Adam Rolland, Liq. advocate 

George Kinnear, hig. banker, Edin- 
burgh 

Robert Wilfon, Efq. accountant, Edi: - 

burgh 

Donald Smith, banker, Edinburgh 

Robert Dundas, Efg. W. s. 

John Irving, Efq. W. S. 

Eartraordinary Lirectors, 

Duke of Moutrole 

Marquis of Douglas 

Earl of Kellie 

Earl of Glafgow 

Robert Clerk, Efg. of Mavifbank 

Archibald Douglas, Efg. of Adderfion 

Wiliam Hope Weir, Efq. of Craigieha!l 

Sir Patrick Inglis, Bart. of Cran oud 

Genera! Sir David Duncas, K. B. 

Alexander Keith, Elq. of Raveliion 

Sir Johan Sinclair of Uibfter, Bart. MP. 

Alexander Charles Maitland G.bfon, 
Efq. of Ciiftonhall. 


His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queenfberry, his Majefty’s Licurenant for 
the county of Edinburgh, has, with the a) 
probation of his Royal Highnels the Prince 
Regent, appointed the Right Honourable 
William Karl of Ancram to be Colonel ef 
the Edimburgh regiment of militia, vice hus 
Grace, who has refigned; and 

Sir George Clerk of Pennycuick, Bart. 

Sir John Hope of Craighall, Bart. 

Francis Walker, Eig. younger of Dalry, 
to be Deputy Lieutenants for iuid county, 

The annual election of office-bearers of 
the Society of High Conftables, took place 
on Monday the ift April, im the New 
Church Aifle, when the following gente 
men were cheien, viz. 

Mr James Anderfon, Moderator. 

Mr Alexander Henderfon, Treaiurer. 

Mr Robert Wright, Secretary. 

Mr John Ballantyne, Chaplain. 


The Univerfity of Edinburgh have con- 
ferred the degree of Dostor of Divinity Up 
on the Rev. Andrew Duncan, Miniller of 
Ratho, and Principal Clerk of the General 
Affembly. 

The Senatus Academicus of the Univer 
fity ot Edinburgh have conferred the des 
gtee of DoGor of Divinity upon the Ree 
wirend Mr Ruffel, Minifter of Yarrow. 

Downing 
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Scottish Chronicle. 


Donning Sirect, Afarch 8. 

Bis Roval Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been ‘gracioufly pleafed, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Mayefty, to ap- 

oint Lieutenant-General Sir John Francis 
Cradock, K. B. and K. C. to be Governor 
and Commander in Chief of the fettlement 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Whitehall, March 9. 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been pleafed, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majefly, to appoint David 
Hume, Efq. advocate, to be one of the Six 
Ordinary Clerks of Seffion in Scotland, in 
the room of John Pringle, Efq. deceated. 

Alio to appoint James Ferguffon, jun. 
Ffg. to be one of the Four Commiffaries of 
bdioburgh, in room of John Anttruther, 
Fig. refigned. 

Alo to appoint James Wedderburne, Efq. 
advocate, to be Sheriff-depute of the thire 
of Peebles, in the room of James Wolfe 
Murray, Efy. appointed Judge at the Court 
of Admiral:y in Scotland. 

Alfo to appoint Jofhua Henry Macken- 
zie, Etq. advocate, to be Sheriff-depute of 
the fhire of Linlithgow, in the room of 
David Hume, Efq. appointed one of the 
Clerks of Seffion in Scotland. 

And alfo to appoint John Anftruther, 
F{q. advocate, to be Sheriff-depute of the 
fire of Fife, in the room of David Mony- 
penny, Ffq. appointed Solicitor-General for 
Scotland. 

Down?ng-Street, March 14 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been pleafed, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majetty, to appoint John 
Hodgfon, Efy. Major-General in the 
my, to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Ifland of Curacoa; and alfo 
to appoint Sir James Cockburn, Bart. to 
be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Bermuda Iflands. 


Foreian-Office, March 19, 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been gracioufly pleafed, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majefty, to appoint 
Wiliam Harding Read, Efq. to be his Ma- 
jefty's Conful-General in the Azores. 

Alfo to appoint Louis Hargrave, Efg. to 
he his Majetty’s Conful in the Balearic 
Mands. 

And alfo to appoint Robert Staples, Efg. 
to be his Majefty’s Conful at Buenos Ayres 
and its dependencies, 

Foretgn Office, Mareh 22. 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent has 

been pleated, in the name and on tbe behalf 


of his Majefty, to appoint Robert Liiton, 

Efq. to be his Majelty’s Ambaflador Extra- 

ordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Sublime 

Ottoman Porte; and allo to appomr Bar- 

tholomew Frere, Ffq. to be his Mayjetty's 

Secretary of Embaffy at that Court. 
Whitehall, March 28. 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been pleafed, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majefty, to appoint the Rev. 
Henry Garnock to be firft muiniiter of the 
Canongate church, in the prefbytery and 
county of Edinburgh, void by the tranfla- 
tion of Dr Andrew Granr to the College 
church in the city of Edinburgh. 

War Office, March 23. 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been pleafed, in the name, and on the 
behalf of his Majefty, to order that the 
10th (or Prince of Wales’s own) regiment 
of light dragoons, fhall in future be ftyled 
the 10th (or Prince of Wales’s own Royal) 
regiment of light dragoons. 

Whitehall, March 30. 

His Royal Hlighnefs the Prince Regent 
has been gracioufly pleafed, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majefty, to conftitute 
and appoint Francis Lord Napier to be his 
Majefty’s High Commiffioner to the Gene- 
ral Aflembly of the Church of Scotland. 


His Highnefs the Duke of Gloucefter has 


been chofen Chancellor of the Univertity of- 


Cambridge, in room of the Duke of Graf- 
ton, deceafed. The Duke of Rutland was 
the unfuccefstul candidate. 


BIRTHS. 

March 2. The Lady of John Anftruther 
Thomfon, Efq. of Charleton, of a daughter. 

6. At Arlington Street, London, Lady 
Charlotre Duncombe, of a daughter. 

— At Lerwick, the Lady of Captain Ni- 
co!fon, royal navy, a fon. 

7. A’ the Vifcountels Dowager of Here- 
ford’s, Hanover Square, London, the Hon, 
Mrs Fdward Stewart, of a fon. 

10. At Leith Fort, the Lady of Major 
General Laye, of a fon. 

— At London, the Right Hon. Lady 
Harriet Drummond, of a fon and heir. 

13. At Greenfide, Mrs Kerr, of a daugh- 
ter. 
16. At Rafay Houfe, Mrs Colonel Mace 
leod of Rafay, of a daughter. 

17. At Bath, Mrs Grant of Congalron, 
of a daughter. 

19. Mrs John Ruffell, 47, George Street, 
of a fon 
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20. At Blithfield Houfe, Staffordihire, 
the Right Hon. Lady Bagot, of a fon and 
heir 

2%. ‘The Lady of James Stewart of Bur- 
gle, Efq. of a fon and heir. 

— Mrs Trotter, Prince’s Street, of a 
fon. 

— At Treefbank, Mrs Campbell of 
Treefbank, of a daughter. 

24. At Berkeley Square, London, the 
Marchionelg of Lanidown, of a fon and 
heir. 

— The Lady of Commiffioner Jackfon, 
Herriot Row, Edinburgh, of a fon. 

°6 Mrs Bolwell of Auchinleck, of a 
daughter. 

— At Inzivar, the Lady of James Har- 
rowar, Efg. advocate, of a fon. 

— At Brachead, Mrs Dennifton, young- 
er of Colgrain, of a daughter. 

27. At Belleville, the Lady of Colonel 
Colquhoun, of a fon. 

— At Clofeburn Hall, the Lady of C. 
G. Menteath, Efq. of a fon. 

28. At Ballindalloch, the Lady of George 
Macpherfon Grant, hig. of Ballindalloch, 
M. P, of a fon. 

31. In New Street, Spring Gardens, the 
Hion. Mrs Morris, Lady of Fdward Mor- 
ris, Eig. M. P. of a daughter. 

April 3. Mrs J.T. Smith, Dundas Street, 
of a daughter. 

6. At Fdinburgh, the Hon. Mrs Oli- 
phant Murray, of a daughter. 

& Mrs John Wardrap, George Street, 
of a daughter. 

~— In Wimpole Street, the Lady of the 
Hon. Henry Auguilus Dillon, of a bon. 

— The Lady of William Frafer Tytler, 
Efq. of a daughter, 

— Mrs M‘Leod of Gefto, of a daygh- 
ter, being her 1Sth child, all of whom are 
alive, except one. 

In George's Square, Glafgow, Mrs 
Edington, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan 28. At Jamaica, Hugh Walker, Efg. 
of St Mary's, to Wilhelmina Jemima, daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Walter Gray. 

March 4. At London, James Muirhead, 
Ffg. of the Hon. Eaft India Company's fer- 
vice, to Mifs Ann Gordon Crooke, of Mill- 
man Street, Guildford S:reer. 

7. At Fitherrow, Mr Robert Hall, mer- 
chant, to Aun, daughter of Robert Mit- 
chell, Eig. 

8. At Gretna, the Hon. Charles Law, 
fon of Lord Ellenborough, to Elizabeth, 
fecond dawghter of the late Sir Edward, and 


— to the prefent Sir Charles Nightingale, 
art. 

11. At Géafgow, John Blackburn, Efq. 
late of Jamaica, to Rebecca Leflie, dauyl.. 
ter of the late Rev. Colin Cillies. 

— At Paifley, Mr Alexander Pinker. 
ton, merchant, to Margaret, daughter of 
Mr Archibald Martine, merchant there, 

12, At Alloa, Mr John Slater, merchant, 
Glafgow, to Mils Sally Geddes, third daughe 
ter of William Geddes, Efg. Glailworks, 
Alloa. 

14. At Carronflats, Peter Hardie, fg. 
merchant, Leith, to Margaret, only daugh- 
ter of the Jate John Kincaid, Efg. of Dal- 
beath. 

— At Montrofe, George Paton, Efq. to 
Helen, daughter of Mr James Lyal, of 
fame place. 

15. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Wood, 
mufic-feller, to Mifs Mafon, niece of James 
Matfon, Efq. Deanbank. 

— Mr George Dunlop, Butchercoat, to 
Milfs Cochrane, only daughter of the laje 
Mr Thomas Cochrane of Leffudden. 

— At Haigh Hall, Lancafhire, Robert 
Wardlaw, Elgq. of Balcurvie, in Fife, co the 
Right Hon. Lady Ann Lindfay, youngef 
daughter of the Earl of Balcarras. 

17. At Londonderry, ‘William Daven- 
port, Efq. to Mrs Wilfon. 

18. Henry Cockburn, Efq. advocate, to 
Miis Macdowall, eldeft daughter of the 
late James Macdowall, Efg. Glafgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Major Maciachlan, of 
the 69th Regiment, to Mifs Jane Camp- 
bell, daughter of the late Neil Campbei, 
Efq. of Duntroon, 

— John Hutchifon, fq. of Fulbar, to 
Mifs Margaret, daughter of Richard Ais, 
Efq. of North Bardowie. 

19. At Falkirk, Alexander Monro, writ- 
er, Falkirk, to Mary Hardie, eldeft daugh- 
ter cf William Mungall, merchant there. 

20. At Broomfield Houfe, James Gra- 
hom, Fig. merchant in Glafgow, to Mus 
Jean Waddell, daughter of Patrick Wad- 
dell, of Broomfield. 

ev. At North Berwick, William Gor- 
don, Efy. of Campbelron, ftewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, to Mifs Charlotte Douglas 
Dalrymple, third daughter of the late Liev- 
tenant-Colonel George Dalrymple, of the 
19th regiment of foor. 

23. At Leith, Robert Caffels, Efq. 
Mits. Jane Scougall, youngeft daughter 
the late John Scougall, Eig. 

25. At Etterick Church, Mr Andrew 
Laidlaw, Gair, to Mifs Brydon, Riken- 
hope. 
— At Glafgow, Mr Neil 
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Rahoy, Morven, Argylefhire, to Mifs Lilly 
Campbell, eldeit daughter of the late John 
Campbell, Elq. of Coull, HMlay. 

og. At Glafgow, Mr James Meiklejohn, 
Alloa, to Mifs Mary Rodger, daughter of 
Mr James Rodger, merchant. 

29. At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander For- 
reft, fmith, Nottingham Plece, to Marga- 
ret, fecond daughter of Mr Alexander 
Wilkie, wright. 

April 1. At Paifley, Mr Thomas Cook, 
to Mary, eldeft daughter of the late Pecer 
Wright, Efq. 

2. At Glafshaugh, the Rev. George In- 
nes, minifter of Cullen, to Mits Milne, eld- 
eft daughter of the late Rev. David Milne, 
minifter of Edinkillie. 

— At Diverfwells, Ebenezer Ramfay, 
writer, Alloa, to Margaret, third daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander Flint, farmer 
there. 

— At Greenock, Hinton Spalding, Efq. 
M.D. of New Grange, Jamaica, to Jane, 
eldeft daughter of Mr Joha Rankin, mer- 
chant, Greenock. 

-- At Dover, Captain Robert Thomfon, 
Royal Engineers, to Mifs Latham, eldeft 
daughter of Samuel Latham, Efq. 

4. At Weftham, Mr James Reid, mer- 
chant, Glafgow, to Mifs Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Whiteman, Efq. of Friday-Street- 
Houfe, Suffex. 

5. At St George's, Hanover-Square, Hen- 
ty Fellowes, Efq. fecond fon of Robert Fel- 
lowes, of Shottftham, Norfolk, to Frances, 
the youngeft daughter of Sir Jokn Frede- 
rick, Bart. 

8. At Orchyardton, William Rofe Ro- 
binfon, Lfg. advocate, to Mary, fecond 
daughter of James Douglas of Orchyardton, 
Efq. 

= At South Mimms, James G. Seton, 
youngeft fon of James Seton, kf. of Adel- 
- to Georgiana, eldeft daughter of Charles 

ourchier, of Hadley. 

9 At Stirling, Angus Leitch, officer of 
Excife, to Janet, youngeft daughter of An- 
drew Squire, Arnmore. 


DEATHS. 


Sept. 27, 1810. At Halifax, Nowa Sco- 
tia, Mr Charles Ceddes, watchmaker, aged 
6!, a native of Edinburgh. 

O@ 1. At Cawnpore, Lieutenant George 
Maxwell, in the fervice of the Hon. the 
Faft India Company, fecond fon of the de- 
Willtam Maxwell, Ef. 

At Cawnpore, Captain John Cume 


ming, of the Sth or King’s Royal Irihh Dra- 
oons, 

Nov. 25. At Kingfton, after a lingering 
illneis, Dr Fhomas Lang, formerly of Green. 
ock, much regretted by his friends and ac- 
quaimftances. 

Jan. 13. 1811, At Trinidad, Dr John Dr- 
rie, late 6f Glafyow, in the 40th year of his 
age. He poffcifed abilities far fuperior to 
the ordinary cait; for, befides his diftin. 
guithed medical and furgical acquirements, 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the ane 
cient and modern languages; was verfant in 
almott every branch of philof phy and {ci- 
ence; and all thofe accomplihments were 
greatly enhanced by a voodnefs of heart, 
and benevolence of difpoinion, rarely to be 
met with. ‘The death, therefore, of fo proe 
mifling a young man, is a:ferious lois to fo- 
ciety, particularly to the colony where he 
relided ; and, to his relatives and friends, ir- 
reparable. 

Feb. 14. At Romford, in the 88th year 
of his age, Orto Hamilton, Efq. of Olvic- 
fton. The forty beft years of his hfe were 
profefionally devoted to the fervice of the 
country, in the 40th and 59th regiments ; 
with the former, he wasprefent, among ft 
the officers, at the taking of Leuidbourgh, 
under Lord Amherft, and of Quebec, under 
General Wolfe, enjoying his confidence and 
friendihip to the Lut hour of that great aud 
good oflicer’s death ; at.ghe taking of Mar- 
tinico and St Lucia, under General Monk- 
ton, and of the Havannah, under Lord Al- 
bemarle. In 1772, he purchafed the Lieu- 
tenant-Coloneley of the 5och, commanding 
that corps throughout the American war—- 
at Botlon, under Lerd Gage—and art the 
battles of Lexington and Bunker's Hull. Ne- 
ver having been abfent rill he fold ovt a- 
bout the middle of the year 1778, he fui- 
tained, during the whole courfe of his ace 
tive and honourable duties, the well-merit- 
ed reputation of a religious, benevolent, ond 
honcit maa, leaving many to lament his 
lofs. 

16. At Wakefield, in the Ocrth year of 
his age, General Loftus Tottenham, Colo- 
nel of the S5th regiment of foot. He was 
brother to Sir John Tottenham, and uncle 
to the late Marquis of Ely. He was one 
of the oldeft officers in the fervice. His 
memory will be long regretted at Wakefield 
by all ranks, where he had refided for near 
7O years. 

— At Portree Manfe, in the Ifle of Sky, 
the Rev. Alexander Campbell, minifter of 
Portree, in the 41 ft year of his age. He 
was a genticman of extenfive and varied 
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erudition, of great benevolence and libera- 
lity, and whofe amiable qualities in private 
and focial life, as well as his Arict atrention 
to the confcientious difcharge of the duties 
of his facred office, leave his death deeply 
Jamented, and will render his memory long 
remembered by his parifhioners, and numer- 
ous friends and acquaintances. 

18. At Moynoe Houfe, in the county of 
Clare, the feat of the Rev. Sir William 
Read, Bart. Wabella, reli@ of the late John 
Jervis Ruckley, Efg. and coufin-german to 
the Right Hon. Lord St Vincent, and Sir J. 
Ww. Jervis, Bart. 

24. At Aberdeen, Mrs Habel Gordon, 
relict of the deceafed James Gordon, Efq. of 
Glaftirun. 

#6, At Edinburgh, much regretted, Mr 
James Johnfon, engraver, mufic-feller, and 
copperplate printer ;—being the firft who 
attempted to sirvke mufic upon pewter, 
w hereby a great faving is made in the charge 
of that article. Johnfou will long he 
remembered in the mufical world: he pub- 
hibed feveral interefting pieces of late; and 
in none was more fuccefsful than in his elee 
gant work, “ Zhe Scots Alusical Afuseum,” 
im fix volumes: concerning which. the ce- 
lebrated Burns (a few days before his death) 
writes the publifher, “ I am extremely an- 
x ous for your work ; it is a great one; and 
I will venture to prophecy, tbat to future 
ages yonr pubheation will be the text-book 
and Qandard of Scotifh fong and mufic,” 

At Aviftayss Sometiefhire, James 
Benecifius Marwood, Pig. one of the riche 
ef commoners in the Weft of Fngland, have 
ing leit property eflimated at upwards of 
half a million fhe rling. 

28. At Blatchington Barracks, the Hon. 
S:anhepe Dormer, younger fon of the late 
Right Hon. Lord Dormer, of Grove Park, 
near Warwick, and major of the Warwick- 
fhire Militia. 

— At Bath, aged $2, the Hon. and Rev, 
Frederick Hamiiton, eldefi fon of the late 
Lere Archibald Hamilton, and grandion of 
the isce Duke of Hamilton. 

— At Stonehaven, Mrs Fliza Falconer, 
widow of James Falconer, Efq. royal navy. 

March 2. At Auchinroth, Ifabella, daugh- 
ter of che late Robert Grant, Efq. of Weit- 
er Elchics, in the 18th year of her age. 

3. At Plymouth, Lieutenant Walter Ken- 
hedy, royal navy, 

— In Dublin, aged eight years, the Hort. 
Henry Fdmond Nugent, fecond fon of the 
Earl of Weftmeath. 

4. At Cheltenham, Glouceferthire, Mr 
Robert Aiken, druggif, in the 25th year 
ef hus age. 


Deaths. 


4. Elizabeth Forbes Gregory, inf 
daughter of Dr Gregory. 

5. At Cromblet, near Oldmeldrum, the 
Rev. Robert Findlay, minifter of the parith 
of Clatt. 

a At Kirkwall, James Stewart of Burgh, 
q: 

— At Scrabfter, in the county of Caith- 
nefs, James Wedderburn Dunbar, Ef{q. fon 
y the late Captain Thomas Dunbar of Weft. 

eld. 

— At Fekford, Alexander Oliphant, Efq, 
much regretted. 

7. At Port-Glafgow, much regretted, 
Mr Alexander M‘Lachlan, merchant there, 

— Major Bufhby, of the Suffex Milizia, 
late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 25th Regi- 
men’. 

&. At Broomwell Houfe, neag Brifto], ia 
his 88th year, which he had entered in the 
full poffeffion of his vigorous faculties, the 
Right Hon. John (the eighth) Lord Colville 
of Culrofs. On the death of his brother, 
Alexander, Vice-Admiral of the Whire, 
(the feventh Lord Colville of Culrols) he 
fucceeded to the honours of hishoufe The 
title now devolves upon his eldeft ‘on, John, 
a Caprain in the royal navy, now Lord Col- 
ville of Culrofs. 

— At Montrofe, Dr Samuel Guile. 

— At Loch-head, William Burnett, Efg. 
advocate in Aberdeen, in the SOth year of 
his age. 

9. Mrs Reid, reli of Mr Dionyfivs 
Reid, merchant, Aberdeen, in the 20th 
year of her age. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Stewart, 
fecond fon of the late John Stewart, Ely. 
Skelmuir. 

— At Balquhatfon, Mr George Wad- 
dell, fen. of Balquhatfon, much and juftly 
regretted by all who knew him. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mifs Helen Wood, 
daughter of Thomas Wood, Ffq. furgeon. 

— At Pellegrove Place, in the 5irh year 
of his age, and 29th of his miniftry, the 
Rev. William Watfon, minifter of the Al 
fociate Congregation, Campbell Streets 
Glafgow. In his private domeftic chara&er 
he was agreeable and entertaining, yet 10 
manners unafluming, candid, and engaging. 

— At Montrofe, Mr David Baillie, fur- 
geon, late of the royal navy. ; 

— At Leicefter, aged 95, Mrs Simpfon. 
She lived in three Kings’ reigns, end had 
60 fons, grandfons, and great grandlons, 
ferving his prefent Majefty. 

— At Ridgmont, Bedfordhire, aged 8 
Sohn Axiom, a labouring man, and Elizae 
beth, his wife, aged about 76. They had 


been married above 60 years; and what 
renders 
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renders the circumftances of their death pe- 
culiar is, they were taken fuddenly ill on 
Tuefday, died within an hour of ech other 
on Wednefday, and were both buried in 
the fame grave on Sunday fo!lowing. 

10. At Dumfries, in the 90th year of his 
age, Mr John Gals, barber, whofe well- 
known integrity and benevolence, during 
an induftrious and ative life, procured him 
univerfal refpect; while a fingularly reten- 
tive memory, together with the peculiar 
naivete and threwdnefs of his remarks, and 
a certain eccentricity of character, made his 
converfation interefting, as well as enter- 
taining to all.” He often ufed to boaft, with 
apparent fatisfaQion, that he had done what 
no other man dared to do—the taking the 
Pretender by the nose in 17-25. 

tl. At Aberdeen, Mrs Elizabeth John- 
fton, late of Loirtton. 

12. At his houfe at Newington, Mr 
James Reid, of the Exchequer, much and 
jutly regretted. 

— At Dalcove mains, Captain Andrew 
Hew:t, formerly of the King’s Florida ran- 
gers, much and juftly regretted. 

13. At Edioburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Du- 
frefre, Leith Terrace. 

14. At Eufton Hall, Suffolk, his Grace 
Auguitus Henry, Duke of Grafton, Earl of 
Fufton, Vifceunt Ipfwich, &c. He was in 
the 75th year of his age. By his death 
there becomes vucant the Chancellorthip of 
the Univerfity of Cambridge, and a Ribbon 
of the Order of the Garter. His Grace is 
jucceeded by his eldeft fon, the Earl ef Eu- 
fton (now Duke of Grafton), in confequence 
of which a vacancy takes place in the Par- 
hamentary reprefentation of che Univertity 
of Cambridge, for which his Lordthip was 
one of the members. His Grace was firft 
introduced into political life by the Earl of 
Bute, but he afterwards attached himielf to 
Lord Chatham. On the retirement of that 
Nobleman from office, he became Prime 
Minifter. At this period his Grace was ex- 
alted into the particular notice of the peo- 
ple by the literary attacks of the celebrated 
Junius. Admirable as the letters of Junius 
are, and warmed as they appear to be by 
the impulfe of public {pirit, there is reafon 
to believe that motives of private refeut- 
ment influenced him, as there was a bitter. 
nefs and perfeverance in his hoftility to- 
wards the Duke, which could hardly be 
confidered as the offspring of mere patriot- 
iim. Such, however, was the operation of 
thefe letters on the public mind, that the 
Duke of Grafton became unpopular, and ne- 
ver was a favourite withthe people. After 
his retirement from power, he occafionally 
wtertered in Parliamentary debates, but ne- 
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ver feemed folicitous to refume an official 
fituation. Whenever he did fpeak, how- 
ever, his opinions were generally adverfe to 
Minifters. He was formal and flow in his 
delivery ; bat what he faid was marked b 
good fenit and knowledge of the fnbject. 
‘The Duke had the merit of patronizing our 
great lyric bard, Gray, who, by his Grace's 
influence, was nominated King’s Profeffor 
of Modern Hiftory in the Univerfity of 
Cambridge. ‘The poet made a return which 
will immortalize his patron, as he wrote an 
animated ode on the inftallation of his Grace 
as Chancellor of the Univerfity. ‘The Duke, 
in private life, was affeionate to his chil- 
dren; and though a fenle of his high rank 
uniformly goverued his condud, yet he was 
diitinguifhed for that good-breeding which 
formed a prominent feature in the manners 
of the old Britifh Nobility. 

— At Dundee, Mr George Lumfden 
Willifon. 

— At Paifley, Mr James Brown, jun. 
merchant, formerly of Augufta, Georgia. 

15. At Kepp, in the 82d year of his age, 
David Caffils, Efg. much and jullly regret- 
ted. 

16. At Fraferfburgh, Baillie William 
Kellman, much regretted by his friends and 
a numerous circle of acquaintances, 

_-- At Fraferfburgh, in his 50th year, 
Mr Geo. Paton, long one of the Mafters in 
his Majetty’s navy ; a man, in his youth, 
diftinguifhed for all that noble ardour and 
enthuiiofm which fire the breaft of the Bri- 
tifh feaman, and every true-born fon of the 
ocean. An afflictive dilpenfation put a pe- 
riod to a life ufeful in the fervice of his 
King and country. He has left a widow 
aud family to regret his lots. 

17. Mr Alexander ‘Tweedie, tenant in 
Dreva, much and juftly regretted. 

— At Stirling, Mr James Murray, aged 
28. He poffeifed genius in no ordinary de- 
gree, and his knowledge in niathematical 
fcience was extenfive and profound ; bur, 
from an infuperable, though unaffected mo- 
detty, he was only known to a few friends, 
who conceive this tribute due to departed 
merit. 

18. At Birkhill Cottage, Mrs Giliefpie, 
reliét of the late John Gillefpie, Efq. of 
Mountquhannie. 

— At Upperwood, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, at 4 very advanced ages Laagy Mor- 
ris, reli of the late Sir Wiliam Morris, 
Bart. and mother te the prefeut Su W. E.R. 
Morris. 

— At her houfe, St Andrew's Square, 
Mrs Eligabeth Orr, reli@-of Alexander 
cf Waterfide, Eig. writer to the fgner. 

— Mr Jebo Duman, tararer a Craigrown, 
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parith of Fintry, county of Stirling, at the 
advanced age of 108. He was fiity before 
he married; he has left a widow and eight 
children; and, what is fingular, he is the 
firft breach by death in his family. He was 
naturally of a warm and an affectionate 
turn of mind, a fincere and devout Chriltian, 
an indulgent parent, a kind mafter, free 
from affe@ation, cheerful and happy with 
his friends. 

19. At Glafgow, Mr David Dale Grind- 
Tay. 

te At Lough Swilly, on board his Ma- 
jeily’s thip Saldana, which he commanded, 
Captain John Stuart, fecond jon of the late 
Hon. Gen. Sir Charies Stuart, K. B.; and 
nephew to the Marquis of Bute, and the 
Lord Primate of Ireland. 

20. At Leith, Mrs Anna Bartholomew, 
f{poule of Mr James Wright, jun. there. 

2). At Edinburgh, Mifs Mary M‘Lau- 
rin, daughter of the lace Mr Colin M‘Lau- 
rin, Profeffor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh 

— At Edinburgh, Agnes, daughter of 
Mr John Irving, writer to the figuet. 

— in Wimpole Street, London, in the 
44th year of her age, Lady Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of Lieutenant-Generai Loftus, daugh- 
ter of the Jace Marquis Townfend and Char- 
lotte Comton, Baronels Ferras, of ( hartley. 

ov. At Aberdeen, the Rev. Dr Patoun, 
muuch regretted by his congregation, nume- 
sous friends, and acquaintances, 
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22. At Fdinbuargh, at the advanced are of 
91, Mifs Ann Stewart, daughter of the de- 
ceafed Wilham Stewart, Efq.of Drumachary. 

23. At Dunfionan Houfe, Sir Willian 
Nairne of Dunfinnan, Bart. lately one of the 
Lords of Seflions and of the Lords 
fioners of Jufticiary. 

24. At Lennoxtown, parith of Campfie, 
Margaret Dalrymple, ayed G6, and, on the 
Monday following, William Adam, her 
hufbands aged 68. ‘They lived 43 years in 
a married tlate, and were both interred ia 
one grave, on ‘Thurfday fe’enhight. 

25. At Dumilries, Mrs Marion Howat, 
reli of Mr Robert Gordon, writer, Durn- 
fries. 

26. At London, William Abercromby, 
E(q. of Glafshaugh. 

27. At her houfe in George Square, Mile 
Ann Cart, 

— At Halfted, Effex, Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Urquhert. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Thomas 
Lithgow Braidwood, of his Majefty's 72: 
regiment of foot, fon of Mr Francis Braid- 
wood, upholfterer. 

— At Mothill, Perthfhire, Mr James 
Mitchell, late grocer in Glaigow, greatly 
regretted by his friends and acquaintances. 

28. At Dundee, Dr John W illifon, phy- 
fician, 

29, At Queen Street, Andrew Hunter, 
Ffq. lare Surgeon-General in the fervice of 
the Hon. Eaft India Company, Bengal. 


Price of Stocks. 
Bank 3 per cent. — 
_ Stock. |] Omniam. Consols, 
April — 642 
s.| - 
15. ] 229 — 644 
av. 240 — 644 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 


1811. | Wheat | Barley. | Oats. [ Pease. 


Se fe fe Se fe de 
April 1.}62 95 |24 36]19 90) 56 42 


8. {68 95 25 38 
15.}64 93 30 40 
22.465 94 [28 39 


19 43 
IS 42% 
i9 


Priées of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
inburgh Market, per peck. 


Pease and 
181], Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 
Bolls. | Price. | Bolls. Price, 
Apr. 2 280 00 | 45 114 00 
9. 300 16 OO — 0O 
16. 390 16 00 — 0O 
23. 250 15 00 48 [13 00 


Prices of Grain at Haddingion. 


Wheat. Barley. | Oats. | Pease, 
Ss. Ss. de de f. 

April 42] 23 22)15 
19.138 42}25 S2415 id 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret that Timon’s valuable communication, from its length, and 
from the late period at which we received it, is necessarily deferred till 


cur next. 


J. M‘D. and 4. B. will appear in eur next, or an early number. 
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